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OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS,— EVENING 
EXHIBITION.—The Exhibition will be @ in the Evening 
from MONDAY, the 26th July, to MONDAY. 2nd of August (Bank 

reiday), from half-past Seven till half-past Ti 


the 


‘INTERN ABBEY, HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, 
RAGLAN CASTLE, and CHEPSTOW CASTLE —Mesars. FROST 
& REED beg to announce they will shortly publish Four original and 





e 
Catalogue, Sixpence. On Bank Holiday ne 2nd of August) the 
mission ‘tnroughout the day will be Sixpence. On other days it will 
be as usua 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for ‘the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 
The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEBTING will a — at BIR- 
MINGHAM, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Septembe: 
a 
SIR wuasae DAWSO: M.G, , LL.D., F.R.8., F.G.S., 
Principal of Meat College, 7 Canada. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are 


by Mr DAVID LAW of the famous subjects on the 
Wye named above —Particulars of the issue may be obtained upon 
application to the Puutt+nens, at 12, Clare-street, Bristol. 


LIvTOn COLLEGE, CLIFTON. — Messrs. 
FROST & KEED beg to announce they are sot Fo PUBLISH an 
ORIGINAL ws by Mr. CHARLES 7 RIRD 0 





ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY of Messrs. H. BAUDRY-JEANCOURT & CO., the 
Galignani Library, 224, Rue de Rivoll. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to 
RECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at Ken- 
sington, where his Daughter has been for three years. Resident French 
Gov Masters, careful individual training, and attention to 
health. Overpressure and cramming avoided. aa L. , at Mr. 
B. Charing Cross. 








Bristol. may be had from the Pu ornnd bey 12, Clare-street, 


‘ ECRETARY (Shorthand). —WANTED, by an 


Author, a LADY as SECRETARY. wy or otherwise. Must be 
k 








that, under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance of ——— 
and the days on which they are to be read, are now. as far as possib! 
determnied by Organizing Committees for the several Sections before 
the beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become necessary, in 
te to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing justice to the 
several Communications, that each Author should prepare an Abstract 
of his Memoir, of a length suitable for insertion in the published Trans- 
actions of the Aesociation, and the Council request that he will send it, 
together with the origina! Memoir, by book post, on or before August 4, 
thus :—‘General Secretaries, British Association, 22, Albe- 
aewes, London, W. For Section...."" Authors who comply with 
this request, and whose Papers are accepted, will be furnish before 
the Meeting, with printed copies of their Reports or Abstracts. If it 
should be inconvenient to the Author that his Paper should be read on 
any particular days, he is requested to send information thereof to the 
taries in a separate note. 
Reports “ a Progress of Science, and of Researches intrusted to 
p mess be forwarded to the B paces for 





able to write yep fast ment apes ane no’ 
of and be d. Might be supeoeed to 
travel, when all expenses paid.. Berets stating terms and with full par- 

ticulars, to O. R., May's Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly. 
ANTED, by a LADY, some SECRETARY’S 
WORK at nome ,_mnglish, French. or — iy ae hand.— 

Address A. F., Parnell’s i h we 





Epi (C), of great and ee experience on 
County Press, seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT Vigorous and ready 
writer. —Box 2,763, Sell 's Advertising O) Offices, 167, Fleet-street, BE. Cc. 





0 LITERARY MEN and MEMBERS of PAR- 
LIAMENT.—A Young Lady desires a post as PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARY. Excelient and swift handwriting; Book-keeping ; French and 
German. nage vaod experience. Highest references.— B, M., 10, 











presentation to the oO 
whether the Author will be a he at the Annual Meeting. 

No Report, Paper, or Abstract can be inserted in the Report of the 
Association unless it isin the hands of the eye before the conclu- 
en of the Meeting. . ATCHISON, Secretary. 


RUNDE L SOCIET Y. 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, from Frescoes and other Paintings, by 
Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, and German, are ON SALE, at lower 
prices to members and at higher to Strangers. "Catalogues and all other 
information will be sent gratis en application. 

A donation of at ag ll. ls. to the Copying Fund entitles to all 
privileges of membership. UGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 

Office of the Arundel Society, 19, St. James’s-street, 8.W. 








ADVERTISER, University Man, Writer in several 
of the best London Magazines, desires. POST on good NEWS_ 
PAPER. Specimens of very varied lines of work Highest references" 
—Address Box 400, care of Willing's 8 Advertising Offices, 125, Strand, W.C" 


A LATE EDITOR and PROPRIETOR of be 

Provincial Newspaper, leaving for New Zealand on the 28th ins’ 
wil be glad to REPRESENT Ose or Two first-class ENGLISH 
JOURNALS there.— Address Box 2783, Sell’s Advertising Offices, 
167, Fleet-street, B.C. 








APLES.—PROTESTAN r SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—ENGLISH BOARDERS KECEIVED —Prospectus on applica- 
tion to Mrs. L. H. EB: Old Trafford School, Manchester. 


s. L. EISENHUTH, Limbur, 

), takes some YOUNG M 

fecess them yoy the Examination for English Civil aoeles. 
ences by English Gentlemen. 


H 2 PARK COLLEGE (for Ladies) RE- 
OPENS MONDAY, September 27th.—Apply to Lapr SvreRin- 
TENDENT, Hyae Pat Park College, 115, Gloucesver-terrace, Hyde Park. 


Seto et EDUCATION, Ver Very moderate terms. 
Lyme Ri Dorset. ‘or University and other 
sateations. Special ay given to 5 A and backward Papils. 
NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 10th.—Z. Epwanrps, B.A. Oxon, 
late te Scholar of Wadham, taker: of high Honours in Classics. 
CAMBEIDGE TRAINING for HOLY ORDERS 
and UNIVERSITY DEGREES, at Theological College Rates 
Board, Lodging, Tuition 








mngoret. 36 26, Cologne 


and 
Refer- 








Ayerst Hall, Cambridge. Fee, 25). aterm for 
and University Charges.—Apply Princirav. 


XTAMMERING, &c.—The Rev. Professor 
D'ORSEY, B.D., will RECEIVE PUPILS at 13, Prince’s-equare, W., 
bBo 20th August; from 22nd August till 22nd September at Coatham, 
A LADY living at Redhill, close to the Common, 
is desirous of RECEIVING a FEW LITTLE BOYS to BOARD 

and EDUCATE with her own, under a first-class Resident Governess. 


Masters for extra subjects if requ ired. Commodious house, and every 
ealth and comfort. Highest references given | and re- 











HE PRESS.—A Gentleman, who has had a long 
and successful experience in the conduct of Evening and Weekly 





PMESDAY COMMEMORATION.—The Meet- 
ings for the Reading of Papers will be held in LINCOLN’S INN 
gle A the pba Fag) of the Masters of the Bench), from the 
26th to NEXT. At the same time there will be 
irbibitions of Manuscripts at the Public Record Office and at the 
British Museum. It is proposed to publish a Volume of Domesday 
Studies and a Bibliography of Domesday Bouk 

Hee iption, ONE GUINEA, entitling the Subscriber to one copy of 
nd te A or himself and a Lady to the Meet- 

- in tanoen 's Inn Hall and — the Exhibitions of Manuscripts. 

P. EDWARD DOVE, Honorary Secretary. 





3, Old Buildings, Lincoln's = 


POPULAR LECTURE ASSOCIATION. 








President. 
The Right Rey. the BISHOP of CHESTER. 





A Society has been formed for the promotion of sound Political, 
Economical, and Social — among the masses of the People, 
especially in Country Districts. 


The Society, besides egunites a Staff of able Lecturers, desires to 
enrol Gentlemen of education in every 7 who (for payment or 
gratis) will undertake to deliver a few simple Lectures in their own 
County, calculated to enforce plain truths with regard to the Constitu- 
tion, the Empire, the Church, the State of English and Foreign Peasantry 

compared, Land, Liberty, &e. 


Treasurer. 
G. D. WHATMAN, Exsq., 54, St. James’s-street. 


Rankers. 
Memrs. LLOYDS, BARNETTS & a aga 54, St. James’s-street. 
Secretaries pro. te 
H. E. MALDEN, a (laser for the a Univ. Extension), 
Savile Club, Piccadilly, W. 
H. M. GORE, Esq., 7, Well-road, Hampstead, N.W. . 
E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, Eeq , The Avenue. Cambridge (Secretary 
to the Cambridge Committee). 
P. F. WILLERT, Eeq., Exeter College. Oxford (Secretary to 
the Oxford Committee). 


Subscriptions of Five Shillings or upwards are invited. payable to the 
Treasurer or Secretaries. Cheques should be crossed Lloyds, Barnetts, 
Bosanquets & Co. 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES. — 
Mr. HENRY BLACKBUKN, Editor of ‘Academy N * &e., 
having been invited to give a Course of Lectures at the Uatventey of 
Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, in November, and afterwards in other 
cities in America, only a few dates can be arranged for in England in 
1886-7.—For List of Lectures (including one on the late R. Caldecott) 
address 103, Victoria-street, 8.W. 


Rk. N, HEINEMANN’S POPULAR ILLUS- 
TRATED LECTURES.—To Secretaries of Institutes and Heads 
of Col!eges in England and Scotiand.— Dr. Heinemann, whose Lecture on 
the Human Face has been delivered upwards of 300 times before crowded 
audiences, has now issued his new Lecture Prospectus, containing thirty 
subjects of universal interest. Institutes wishing to arrange with him 
should write at once —Dr. Hein emaNN, 80, Upper Gloucester-place, 
Portman-square, London. 


ELocurion and READING LESSONS given 


i to Clergymen, Lawyers, and Members of Parliament by Miss 
"Tuite, 62, Harley. treet. 


NEWSPAPE RS or MAGAZINES.—The Advertiser 

is prepared to PUBLISH the above on COMMISSION, with every 

‘ccommodation for Editors in commodious and comfortably furnished 

W ces. Efficient well-organized Editoria! and Publishing Staff. Three 

cae Loraete and 2 —— seca gp a published by the 
- ILLIAMS, Care of George Swift, Advertisi 

Agent, 22, Buckingham-street, Strand. - ~ 




















OPEN to a similar ENGAGEMENT, or as Editor of an 
old-established Weekly. Highest testimonials. —Address Box 2786, Sell's 
Advertising Offices, 167, Fleet-street, E C. 


ANTED, an able LEADER-WRITER, and 
one experienced in Newspaper Management. Good salary.— 
Address: P., 372, Walw wrth- road, 8.E. 


PUBLISHING FIRM requires the s services of 

a LADY to assist in the Editorial Department. A knowledge of 
French and German necessary. —Apply by letter, giving full particulars 
and salary required, to Eprroriav, care of Adams & Francis, Advertising 
Agents, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 


(@) NEWSPAPER ‘PROPRIETORS. —A GEN- 
TLEMAN, with good connexion in ADVERTISING circtes, and 
Office adjoinin, orga is open to accept representation of a g 
ighest re’ ces.—Address R. G., care of F. Lambert, 
18, Bouverie-street, EC 











or 
aet-Apety © letver, tm diet instance Y. Z, care of Miss 
Station-road, hill, Surrey. 


U NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN 
President—Miss cLover Principal of Newnham College. 


For Teachers apply to Mi«s C. Ecper Campden House, Kensington, W. 
For miners apply to Miss A. Ganpner, Newnham College, Cam- 
ge. 








NOLLEGE HALL, LONDON, 1 and 2, Byng- 
, Gordon-square, Ww. Cc. Close to Usiverity ¢ College. 
Residence for Women 8 College and the 
London School of Medicine for Women. 
The Hall will REOPEN OCTOBER ist. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Miss 
Browne, 58, Porchester-terrace, W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Session of the FACULTY of yor commences on October 4. 
Introductory Lecture, at Four r.™ . by A. C. Barker. 
The maya of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 











SEARCHES, TRANSCRIPTS, carefully made, 
British Museum, Lambeth Palace. Guildhall, and other Libraries. 
Terms moderate.—N. J. Hons, 17, South Villas, Camden-square, N.W. 


AUTHORS wishing to enter PRIZE COMPE- 

TITION for Short Original Stories, Articles, Poetry, Conundrums, 
&c., suitable for the Christmas Holiday Season, will ebtain information 
regarding conditions, &c., on addressing letter before August 7th to 
P.A.H., 4,8 St. Thomas-road, South Hackney. 











YO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and 
EDITORS.—The SERIAL USE of NOVEL for DISPOSAL. 
Adapted for weekly issue. Good Plot. strong Situations. robust Charac- 
terization. Previous Novels favourably noticed.—Address L., care of 
Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LADY is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION 

as C''MPANION, or would be willing to attend on a Lady men- 
tally afflicted. Good references given and required.—F. S., Dr. Lindsay, 
Mickleover, Derby. 





includi Indian Schoo!, and the Departments of Applied Science 
and Technolony and of the Fine Arts) begins on October Introduc- 
tory at Three pr x., b Professor T. B. Scruton, M.A. LI. .B. 
Instruction . provided for Women in Arts, | aws. and Scien: 
pectuses and Regulations relating to ‘Exhibitions. ‘ae. (value 
2,000/.), may be obtained from the College, Gower-street, W.C. 
The Examinations for Andrews Entrance Prizes (Languages and 





Science), and for Medical and ( ) Eng 7 Exhibi- 
tions, — 29. 

The School ns September 27. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Statior 


TALFOURD BLY, M.A., Secretary. 
OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY will be VACANT on the 
weal Gepmanter next through the resignation of Prof. Sir H. E 
oe, 
The appointment of \ new Professor —e be made as early as 
sible in the the terms and yoy 
of the Professorship w will “pe forwarded on application to J. G. Green 
wood, LL.D., Principal of the College. 
Candidates’ for the | the Chair are invited to forward applications and 











LADY wishes for TUTORSHIP in good School 
or Family. Boys preferred to Prepare for the Public Schools or 
Naval Cadetship. Subjects: English. Latin, Greek. French, Mathe- 
matics, &c.—Address V.O0. A , May’ 8 Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly. 


PAINTING and DRAWING.—A Pupil of Prof. 

erkomer will give LESSONS during the Herkomer School 
Vacation—JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER.—Terms, &c.. of Mr. F. 
Srernperc, Bushey, Herts; or at Days Library, 16, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square, 


N_ OFFICER can highly recommend a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL near London for Sons of Gentlemen only, 
peices THREE EN be roomed SCHOLARSHIPS of 30i. per annum will be 
warded next September t ys under 13 —Address Carrarn, Junior 
yee and Navy Club, St. jean’ e-atreet, 8.W. 


7 
GENTLEMAN, residing in the Neighbourhood 
of Oxford, where comfortable Lodgings can be obtained, is desirous 

of hearing of a Gentleman wel! up in Oxford University Examinations 

who would COACH his SON for MODERAT IONS.—Address L. 8S, Post- 
oftice, Woodstock, Oxon. 


GToTTGa RT, GERMANY. — Superior German 
BOARDING SCRUOL, for YOUNG LADIES. Conducted by 
SOPHIE von PRIESE 
This establishment, , in one of the most beautiful and healthy 
parts of Germany. :eceives a few English Pupils of good families among 
the German boarders, and offers them all the tag ey of a comfort- 
able home and Sapener education. Music taught by Pr from 














ressed to the Council of the College, — cover to the 
Registrar, not later than TUESDAY. the 3ist August n 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M. - Registrar. 





PEN SCHOLARSHIPS eaten NATURAL 
SCIENCE, of the value of 100. awarded annually 
atk. OCTOBER at St. Thomas's Hospital Modical ‘School, Albert Embank 


t, 8.B. 
"Po > pastioutans a ly to Mr. G. Rewpiz, Medical Leg 
or pply , eORD, a 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, 8.E. 
The Pad ces SESSION of 1886-+7 will commence on OCTOBER Ist, 
yg iT F a be aelivered by J. 8. BRISTOWE, 
M.D. ‘Lond. F.RS. D,at3P 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE "SCHOLARSHIPS, of 100. and 60. re 
tively, open to all First-year Students, will be offered for com- 
Petition. The Examination will be held on the 4th, Sth, and 6th of 
October, and the subjects will be pacar ned A and Physi ics, with either 
Botany or Zoology, at — option of Candida 
Special al —— are held og a > year Pi pAg Rinne 4 








Londo: 
oS ‘Honpital +p ae are open to Students without extra charge. 
Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
thet —— neaminaricas, as also several Meda 
The fees may be paid in une sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospita! Practice. and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also 
for tal Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 
Several ¥ Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the 
ive Students for residence and - ision, and a 





the Conservatoi: 
Beginning ot "the NEW COURSE, SEPTEMBER ist. T 





rece! 
register of approved lodgings is kept in the Secre' 
and all 





elling 


opportunity from London with a German Governess. 


flice 
weoutans may be obi ed from the Medical 
LE. ORD Dean. 


Secretary, Ma. Gronos 
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Rorvat NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 8.E. 


President of the Council— 
Vice-Admiral H R.H. Tne DUKE of BDINBURGH, K G. 

FOUR NOMINATIONS for Naval Cadetships and one for a Naval 
Clerkship are given annually for Boys at this School. 

TEKMS for Sons of Naval and Marine Officers, Fifty Guineas per 
annum ; for others, Seventy Guineas 

PREPARATION for the Universities. Navy, Army, Civil Service, &c. 
All C ndidates for Woolwich and Sandhurst direct from the School 
successful for the Jast four years. First and second places for Naval 

& 


Cadetships in June, 1885, &c. 
ead Master—Rev JAMES WHITE. M.A, 


Assisted by a lare staff of Resident Masters, Graduates in Honours of 


Oxford and Cambridge. 
Applications for information as to succesees of former Pupils, Exhi- 
bition Scholarships, &c._, to be made to the Heap Master 
By order of the Council, G. F. JESSOP, Bursar. 


July 1st, 1886. 
PRACTICAL JOURNALIST, with capital, is 


desirous to PURCHASE a SHARE in a WEEKLY COUNTY 
NEWSPAPER of moderate politics; not more than a hundred miles 
from London would be preferred Particulars will be received in the 
strictest confidence.—Address M A L., care of C. Mitchell & Co., lL2and 
13, Red Lion court, Fieet-street, E C 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e@ Transfer of Newspaper Property, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

e of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a first-rate LOCAL PAPER 

within twenty miles of London. Independent Excellent Piant. Good 
Jobbing Business. Principals only or their Solicitors need apply. 


C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to arrange 
e a PARTNERSHIP in an important NEWSPA‘ ER, Daily and 
— South of England. Principals only or their Solicitors treated 
with. 








MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
@ ofthe COPYRIGHT of a LONDON WEEKLY PAPER of great 
Promise. Small capital only required 


C MITCHELL & CO. have NEWSPAPERS to 
e DISPOSE OF published in London (Metropolitan and Local). the 
Provinces, Wales, and Scotland. Applicants should indicate Capital 
they desire to invest, Politics, and District. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e@ Purchase of Newspaper Propertivs, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card o 
Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT (tem years chief clerk to Messrs. Rivington). — 
Advice given as to tne hest mode of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates 
examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer of Literary Property care- 
fully conducted Safe Opinions obtained. Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest referencee. Consultation free —1, Paternoxter-row, B.C 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 

WORK necessary tu their PRESEK VATION, effected with every 

regard to thesafest and most cautious treatment, by = 
M. R. THOMPSON, Stadio, 41, George-street. Portman-square, W. 


E BURNE-JONES. — PERMANENT PHOTO. 
e GRAPHS of many of the Pictures and Drawings of this Artist 
have been made by FREDERICK HOLLYER, and can now be obtained 
from him direct at 9. Pembroke-square, Kensington. 

Subjects and prices will be sent post ‘ree ow «pplication. 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERKS.—The AUTO- 
TYPE COMPANY have been permitted to place in the Photo- 
phic Room at the British Museum an apparatus, with all modern 
improvements, specially arranged for the PHO!OGRAPHIC REPKO- 
DUCTION of MSS., Engravings, Maps. Pians, aud other objects to exact 
scale and with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered in obtaining 
a: &c.—Apply to Tue Manacer, Autotype Company, 74, New 
xford-street, London, W C. 

















AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excellence in 


COPIES of ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 

COPIES of COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 

COPIES of PEN-and-INK SKETCHES ; 

COPIES of all SUBJECTS of which a PHOTO- 
GRAPH can be taken ; 


and is largely ompleres by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Pal ical 1 ntiquarian, and other Learned 


¥ p al, 
Societies, and by the Leading Publishers. 





“ Put up a Picture in your room,” —Leigh Hunt. 





HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, post free. 


SAUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 


ART.’ With 3 lilustrations, 21 pp.. free to any address, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 

OTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. 

TURNER, R.A., by Mr. STOPFOKD BROOKE, M.A. Contains 

an Etching by Frank Short and Five Auto-gravure Engravings by the 

Autotype Company. A handsome volume of 263 pages, published at 12s. 
Nett price 9s. 

London: The AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
London and Manchester: Henry Sotheran & Co, 





VERY CONCEIVABLE QUESTION POSSI- 
BLE, whether trivial or important is accurately answered by 

the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE and INFORMATION OFFICE. 19, 
8 Pp treet, Bl b -square London, W Fees from Is, 
with stamp for reply. This Institution hax access to all the best sources 
of information in existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. 
Write for Prospectus. 


HE DESK BEARERS of the UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE and INFORMATION OFFICE are to be FOUND in 
Oxford-street, Bond-street, Kegent-street. Piccadilly, and Straud. Pay 











no money. Simply write your question, which will be posted at once to 
the bearer. 





M UPIB'Ss SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Pxr Annum. 
COUNTRY ot »  TWOGUINEAS ,,_,, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues Gratis and Post Free :-— 
1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF BOUND, 
Many being now out of print. 


8. WORKS by POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half pound in Sets or Separately. 


4. BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


30 to 34, New Oxford-street; 2, King-street, Cheapside; and 
281, Regent-street. 





E LLIS8 & sc avy? 29 Zz, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, 
292, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


\ B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS and 
e PUBLISHEKS, 91, Gracecharch-street London; and “The 
Charterhouse Press,"’ 44. Charterhouse-square, E.C. 





STABLISHED 1868 —Authors wishing to have 
their works issued economically. expeditiously, and in the best 
style, are invited to communicate with Messrs W. H. BEER & CU. 
(Successors to Provost & Co.), 33. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
‘REDERICK BARKER, DEALER in AUTO- 
4 

GRAPHS, 43. Rowan-road. Brook-green, West Kensington, 

London, W.—Catalogues issued and Autog aphs Purchased. 











I EADY, free for one penny stamp, a CLEAR- 
ANCE LIST of a MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS on SALE by H. W. WALLIs, New and Second-hand 











Buokseller, 24, Sidney-ttreet, Cambridge. 
SCHOOL COLLEGE PRIZES. 


BICKERS & SON’S NEW CATALOGUE of STANDARD BOOKS, in 
Calf and Morocco Bindings, suitab:e fur Schoel and College Prizes, is 
now ready, post free. The largest and best selection in London. 

1, Leicester-square, London, W.C 


T GRAY’S SPECIAL CLEARANCE CATA- 
e LOGUE of BOOKS (previous to removal to 47, Leicester-square, 
London, W.C ), 64 pages, post free —25, Cathedral-yard, Manchester 


and 








(CATALOGUE 151, Littérature Frangaise. 
CATALOGUE 152, Genealogy —Heraldry— Numismatics. 
CATALOGUE 153 History of Gi rmany. 
CATALOGUE 154. Auctores Graeci et Latini—Archaeologia. 
CATALOGUE 155, Histwry of England, France, Russia—Auto- 


gra; hes. 
CATALOGUE 156, Orders of Chivalry—Historical Documents. 
J. A. Strarcarpr, Berlin, S.W., Zimmerstrasse 19. (Established 1837 ) 


( LD ENGLISH PLAYS. Edited by A. H. 
BUL!.EN.—Vol. III. WANTED to PURCHASE, by H. Sorneran 
& Co., 136, Strand, London. 


‘OR SALE, Vols, I. to XX. of the ENCYCLO- 

PZDIA BRITTANICA., Edition now publishing. Bound in half- 

Russia, and scarcely used Price 20i —Address F. G., care of Charles 
Eason & Son, Advertising Agents, Dublin. 


USKIN’S WORKS.—MODERN PAINTERS, 
STONES of VENICE, SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITFCTURE, 
PORTS and HARBOURS, all First Editions, original cloth, price 451 — 
Apply by letter Proresson, care of Messrs. Dawsun & Sons, 121, Cannon- 
street, London, EC. 


ICTURES, TO BE SOLD by private treaty, a 
bargain.—Messrs, Brackwett & Co,, Auctioneers, Finsbury Cham- 
bers, Finsbury Pavement, Londvn E.C 














ry 
VERY CHOICE PRIVATE COLLECTION of 
OLD ORIENTAL CHINA (all the rare colours) for SALE; also 
some rare JAY ANESE CURIOs, the Property of a Collector.—Address 
G. F, care of Messrs. Street & Cu., 30, Cornhill, E.C 


Fok SALE, TWO ROTARY WEBB PERFECT- 

ING MARINONI MACHINES. Will print 46 »y 36 inches (print- 
ing surface). Could print 48 by 36 inches. Speed. 8,500 per hour. Price 
1.2501., including Casting Boxes, &c The Machines are in perfect order 
and in good condition, aad have only b-en removed to make room for 
larger Machines —Adoress the Publisher of the Weekly Times and Echo, 
332, Strand, London, W.C. 

a 6 & & 8 


3 
NUMISMATISTS, 
2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 


FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 











COINS. 


Oo N, 





The Oldest Coin Dealers in Londen. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 








Sales bp Auction 
54, Peascod-street, WINDSOR. 
Oil Paintings, Hngravings, Books, &c. 
N R. A. BARBER has received instructions 
4 from T. C. BUTTON, Exq , to ~ELL by AUCTION. on MONDAY, 
July 26 the FIKS£ PORTION of his COLLECTION, which includes 


examples by Barker (of Hath), W Sidney Cooper, ¢ armichael, Abraham 
Stock, Miss C. Wood. &.—Rare Line Engravings, Mezzotiats, and 


A Portion of the Library of the Right Hon, the EARL o 
SUFFOLK and BERKSHIRE, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. No 13, Wellington. 
street Strand. W.C, on MONDAY. July 26. and Following Day. 
1 o'clock precisely. a PORTION of the LIBKKARY of the Right Hot 
the EARL of SUFFOLK and BERKSHIRE, comprising splendid B. on. 
of Prints—County Histories on large paper—Vovages and Travels in. 
cluding a complete De Kry —Hez-aldic Publications—Camden's Britannia 
in 20 vols. illustrated with upwards of 3,600 Eng aved Maps Views Por. 
traits, Original Drawings, and Autographs—Granger's Biographical 
History of England. in 19 vols. extensively illustrated with Orig 
Drawings, valuable Autographs, Views, and rare Portraits—Portraics of 
Remarkable Characters, an extraordinary Collection of 45) many of er. 
cessive rarity, with MS. Notices—and Miscellaneous Works of Standarg 
Authors. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on Teceipt of 
four stamps. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts, 
M E8szs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C.,on WEUNESDAY. July 28, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS ; comprising 
rare Bibles and Liturgies, finely illuminated—very tastefully I\lustraiej 
Works—several Albums with Portraits and Autographs—County His. 
tories—Gould’s Birds of Great Britain — Shakespeare's Plays, Second 
Third, and Fourth Folio Editions—choice Books of Eblems—Dugdaiey 
Baronage, and other Heraldic Works—and Standard Works in all Classe 
of Literatnre. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
receipt of six stamps. . 


The Valuable Collection of Anglo-Sazon and English Coins of 
the late CHARLES WAVHAM WYNDHAM, Esq, 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY. July 30 and Following Day, a 
1 o'clock precisely, the valuable C)LLUECTION of ANGLO-SAXON 
and ENGLISH CUINS, inciuding a few Scottish, the Property ot the 
late CHAKLES WAUDHAM WYNDHAM, Esq , containing the following 
Pieces worthy of notice :—Pennies of Eadwig—Harolu 11 — William |, 
canepy—Wm. Kufus—Edward LIL, Aquitaine Half Denier—Nobdies 
after 27th year — Edward Black Prince. Pavilion and Hardi dOr~ 
Richard IL, Noble without flag — Edward IV., ristol Nobie~ 
Henry VIII., Sovereign of 36th year — Edward VI, Testouns, and 
Sovereign of 4th coinage—Mary I., Sovereign 1553—Elizabeth, Port 
cullis Crown, Half-Crown Shilling, and Sixpence—James I, Thirty. 
Shilling Piece—Charles L., Shrewsbury Half-Pound and Crown—Oxtord 
Three Pound Piece (1643), Sovereign (1644 ox.), and Half-sovereign (1643) 
—Briot’s Suvereignand Half-Sovereiga—Inchiquin Half-Crown—Simon’s 
Broad, 1656—and various fine Patterns and Proofs from ° eorge IL, 
Victoria—also a few rare Scottish Pieces—Numismatic Pieces, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 

The MIDDLE HILL LIBRARY, 
~ en r r r . 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
B will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, We!tington 
street, S rand, WC. on TUESDAY, August 3, and Seven Following 
Days. at 1 oclock precisely, the FIRST POK'ITION of the famous 
LIBRARY of the late sir THOMAS PHILLIPPs, Bart, F RK 5., & , of 
Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlest:aine House, Cneitenham, in- 
cluding a Complete Set of the Publications privately printed by him at 
Middje Hill—important Heraidic and Genealwgical Works—County His 


tories anit Topography—valuable Dictionaries and Grammars—a large 
Collection of Kare Books relating to America and Waites—History, 

















Voyages, and Travele—various Club Books an: Public Records, and 
Standard Literature in various languages. 

May be viewed the Friday and Saturday previous. 
had, price 2s. 6d. each. 


Catalogues may be 


The Library of the late JOHN, SECOND EARL of CLARE, 
removed from Mount Shannon, Limerick, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SBLL by AUCTION. at their Huse, No. 13, Wellington- 
street. Strand, W C., on THURSDAY, Augus: 12. and two Following 
Days. the Valuable LIBRARY of the late JOHN. SECOND EAKL of 
CLARE, removed from Mount Shannon, Limerick, including a fine 
Set of the Delphin Ciassics—Buccace, Decameron. with the b-autiful 
plates by Eisen, &c.—Whittingham’s Edition ot the British Poets— 
Classica Italiani. 250 vols.—Britton’s Architectural Works, large paper— 
a beautiful Set of the Chronicies. in 13 vols. —Dibdin s Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana, large paper— Buffon, Histoire Naturei.e, Planch~s eniumi- 
nees—an Original Subscriber's Copy of H. B s Caric:.tures—Dugdale's 
Monasticon Anglicanum, and 8t. Paul's. by sir H. E'tis, large pap-r— 
Howell and Cobbett’s State Trial-—Ben Jonson, by Gifford, large paper 
—La Fontaine, Contes. éuition des fermiers gé: éraux—Coliection des 
Mémoires, 131 vols —Grose's Antiquttie+, large paper — Flurentioum 
Museum—Shirley’s Dramatic Works, by Dyce, large paper—Neale's Views 
of Seats &c., large paper—Nichols 8 Progresses of Queen Elizabeth and 
James [ —O Conor, Kerum Hibernicarum Scriptores — Oriental ‘Translation 
Fund Publications— Wood, Athen Oxoni: nsis by B:iss—stafford Gallery 
—Turner’s Picturesque Views in England, &c.—an exceedinly beautiful 
Persian Manuscript, with 122 large miniatures—many of the fine Pro- 
ductions from the celebrated Presses of Bodoni, Baskerville, Didot, and 
others—an unusually tine Copy of Picart’s Ceremonies, large paper, 
bound by Derome, 
May be viewed two days prior. 
on receipt of six stamps. 


Catalogues may be had; if by post 

















The BLENHEIM GALLER Y.—Order of Sale, 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
i respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION. at 
their Great Kooms, King street. St Jaumes’s-square (by order of his 
Grace the DUKE of MAKLBOROUGH), the KLENHEIM GALLERY 
of PICTURES by OLD MASTERS, and the COLLECTION of OKIENTAL 
POKCELALN, in the following order :— 
FIRST PORTION. 

On SATURDAY, July 24th.—Pictures by Flemish and Dutch Masters, 
ivciuding Venus and Cupid restrainiag Adonis from the Chase, The 
Adoration of the Magi. The Return of the Holy Family a Vortrait of 
Aone of Austria, and Fourteen other important Works of Rubens and 
Works of Backhbuyzen, Van Balen, Brauwer, Breuxzhe:. G Cuocques, A 
Cuyp. Van Delen. Van Dyck, Jordaens, D Mues Minderhout. Neefs, 
Van der Neer, K dt, & h spyders, Teniers, Weenix, and 
Wouvrermans. i 
On MONDAY, July 26th.—The Series of 120 Pictures by D. Teniers, 
representing the gallery of the Archduke William of Austria. 

SECOND PORTION. 
On SATURDAY, Ju'y 3ist —Pictures of the French, English, and 
Spanish Schools; also numerous interesting Portraiis vy Van Dyct, 
Dobson, Honthorst, Holbein, Mireve dt 3. P de la Cruz, Yaa 
Somer, T. Gainsborough, K.A., and Sir J, KReynu PRA 
On TUESDAY. August 3rd, and Feilowing Day —Oid Japan, Uld 
Nankin Blue and White and Chinese Euam: tied Porcelain, Old Chelsea, 
Bristol, Derby, Wercester, and Sévres Porcelain, 

THIRD PORTION. 
On SATURDAY, August 7th —Pictures of the Italian School, includ- 
ing the Madonna Colle Stelle, the renowned work of Cario Dolci, and 
examples cf Alba:o. Bassano. Bonifazio Campidoglio, Carracci, Cor- 
reggiv, |.. Giodano, Guido, C. Maratti, Mola Pasnini, Ricci, Tinwretto, 
Titian Vasari. P. Veronese d others ¢ 
On MONDAY, August 9ch —Old Japin, Old Nankin Blue and White 
and Chinese Knamelled Porcelain, Palissy Ware 
On TUESDAY, August 10th.—The Cabinet 
traits in Eaame!, Carvings in Ivory, &c. 
Each Portion may be publicly viewed two days preceding the Sale. 
Catalogues may now be had, price One Shilling each; or One Shilling 












, &e 
of Miniatures and Por 





E:chings from Sixteenth Century —B 1s —Medais —China, &c. 
Catalogues of the Auctioneer Windsor. 


and Threepence by post, on application. 
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N° 3065, Jury 24, ’86 








Library of the late Rev. JOHN TATHAM;; Library of a well- 
ry known Provincial Clergyman (deceased), $e. v 


ESSKS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at — House, 47, Leices Wwe., on 
WEDNESDAY, Juty 28 and Two Following Days, at ren minutes past 
Lo'clock precisely. te THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY of the late Rev JOHN 
TATHAM, MA. (Incumbent of Rydal, Westmoreland); also the MIS- 
CELLAN BOUS LIBRARY of a late well-known Previncial Clergyman, 
&c.. comprising Old and Modern Theology—Writinge of the Fathers, 
Schoolmen, Anglican and Koman Catholic Divines—Bibles and Com- 
mentaries—Ecclesiastical History and Antiquities—Classics and Philo- 
jogy—Books of Prints Architecture, Scenery, &c —Scientific and Literary 
Periodicals, Bibliography, &c.; among whieh wil ibe found, Retro- 
spective | Keview — Werstein's Gree! k T Biblia 
Magna Miechna a ustini- Opera — Baronii 
Annales — Chrysostomus a Duewo— Dosa’e Church History—Words- 
qorth’s Bible — Newman's Morthly 
Magazine—Harris's Wid Game—The Zoologiet. 1843-73—Shaw’s Zoology, 
larze paper—Ray Socie'y 43 vole. —Geographical Journal—Manx Society 
—Harileian Suctety — Camden Goclaty—Arhesshagions Journal—Caylus, 
Bs'ampes—Staffurd Gallery —Eden's Indian 'o:traits—Bowyer’s Hume— 
Barovial Hal's, large paper—Le Brun, Galerie—Hutchips’s Dorset— 
Notes and Queries, first five series—Brydges’s Censura and Restituta— 
Ackermann's Oxford. 2 vols —Theocritus, &c., Aldus, 1495—Curious and 
Rare 





a 








Bovks—Sauavageot, Palais 4 vols., &c. 
Catalewues on receipt of two stamps. 





Interesting Letters of Dr, Johnson, Benjamin Franklin, 
David Hume, Smollett, §c, 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION at their House, 47, pa ey W.C, on 
FRIDAY, July 30 at half-past 3 for 4 o’clock pi 
COLLECTLON of AUTOGKAPH LETTERS, chiefly addressed to Mr. 
Strahan, the printer and publisher, and comprising numerous Examples 
by Dr. Johnson, Benjamin Franklin, Hume, Smollett, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








A Large Collection of Standard and Miscellaneous Books in all 
Classes of Literature, including the Library of a CLERG ¥- 
MAN, 

M ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their a <. a kat on 

WEDNESDAY. Augast 11, and Follo at ten minutes past 

lo’clock precisely. a large cou LECFION ot STANDARD and MISCEL. 

LANEOUS BOOKS in al! Classes of Literature, chiefly selected from the 

Library of a CLER'(}¥YMAN—RKare and Valu ible Books, including Spe- 

cimens of Barly l'ypoxraohy—Old and Kare Bibles, Englisn and Foreiga 

—Cvunty Historie. and Local Topography—Works of the Fsthers—Cir- 

culating Library of Modern Popular Novele— Panzer, Annales Typo- 

graphici, &c. Catalogues in preparation. 


Miscellaneous and Scientific Books, Selection froma Revwewer's 
Library, Leyul and Portion of the Miscellaneous Library of 
the late Montagu Chambers, Esg., Q.C. (oy order of the 
kzecutors), &c. 


M KSSKS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms. 115. Chancery-lane, W.C., WEDNESDAY, 
July 28. and Two Fol'owing Days. at 1 ocloc' k; MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including Lebert, Traité re Anatomie. 3 vols. folio—Monthly 
Microscopical Journal, 18 vols. i's Popular Educator, Natural 
History, &c., 21 vols —Civil Engineers’ Proceedings, 20 vols —Grote's 
Greece, 12 vole —Jowe't’s Plato, 5 vols.—Perry's Church History, 3 vols. 
—Ingoidsby Legends 3 yols.—K« gers's Poems, first edition, 2 vols.—The 
Theatre, 10 vols — Burton's Arabian Nights, 10 vols. —Art Journal 1566 
to 1846—Fénelon’s 16 énachus. 2 vols —Harvey's Court of George II, 
2 vols —Rure's Biographical Dictionary, 12 vole. —Howell's State ‘Trials, 
Mvo's —Long Series» f Hansard 's Debates and Annual ony ome soe s 
Works, best dition, 20 velx The Law Books comprise Year Books by 
Mayna d Ll vo s.—Law Journal Complete to 1884—Keports in the House 
of l.ords—Parliamentary. Crown, Admiralty, Ecclesiastical. Bankruptcy, 
Fquity, and Common Law Cases—The Old Reporters in Folio, and some 
Useful Practical Works 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 325, is pub- 


lished (HIS DAY 


Contents. 
BRIBERY, ANCIENT and MODERN 
GROWTH of the ENGLISH NOVEL, 
CHINA and the WEST. 
The FLIGHT to VARENNES. 
MODEKN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
NEW MARKETS for BRITISH INDUSTRY. 
SACKED BUOKS of the EAST. 
The GREEK ISLANDERS. 
PARTY and PRINCIPLE. 
Mr. GLADSTONE and IRELAND. 

Joho Murray, Albemarle-street. 


CPN PAA wwe 
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No, XLIV. price Six Shillings, 


[HE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW, for 
JULY, 1886, 


1. The EVOLUTION of THEOLOGY. 
HOME MISSION-WORK in LARGE TOWNS. 
ON some PATRISTIC INTERPRETATIONS of SCRIPTURE in 
the sECUND CENTURY. 

BISHOP HALL and HIS TIMES. 
CUK DEUS HOMO? or, the Purpose of the Incarnation. 
BDNA LYALL’s NOVELS. 
M-NUMENTAL BVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 
DR. MAKTINEAU's TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY, 
The HISTOKY of INTERPRETATION. 
The AKCHITECTURAL HISTORY of CAMBRIDGE. 
SHORT NUTIVEs. 

Spotriswoode & Co. New-street-square, London. 


ew 


SBernxraaune 





No. III. JULY, 1886, price 5s. 


‘HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D. 
Contents. 

lL. ARTICLES:—The EARLIEST INHABITANTS of GREECE. Ry 
Eveiyn Abbott.-EARLY FORMs of LANDHOL, moss By 
Charles 1. Kiton,—LAUDEn DALB, 1670-1682. Ky Oxm Aivy.— 
The KLEC®KE-S SUPHIA and the HANOVERIAN mSUOCES- 
SION. by A.W Ward. 

2 NOIKS and bUCUMENTS :—The Emperor Olybrius. By J. B. Bury. 
—Pic 8 and Catedowes in the Ninth Century. By Gudbrand Vig- 
fu .— The Miraculous Cross of St Donats By T G Law —The 
Squire Papers. Hy 8 Gardiner and Walter Rye —Cwrrespon- 
——- of Admiral Herbert during the Revotution. By E. Maunde 

of a Fugitive Loyalist in 1798. By 
é F Hanucovk. 


3. REVIEWS of KOUKS 
4. MISUELLAN4.UUS NOTES 
5 LIST of HINTORICAL BOOKS RBCENTLY PUBLISHED. 
6. CONTENTS of PERIUDICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 












No. 335, JULY, 1886, 8vo. price 6s. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


THE 





nts. 

MODERN TRADE and the MEANS of EXCHANGE 
The PROSE WORKS of PEKCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
A CRUISE in the WESTEKN PACIFIC. 
BISHOP LIGHTFOOT'S APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 
ITADY MARION ALFORD on ART NEEDLEWORK. 
The ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Tne CORKESPONDENCE of MARSHAL DAVOUT. 
PROFESSUK PRESTWICH on GEOLOGY. 
A TEACHING UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
The VOICE of MEMNON, 
The CxIsIs. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


FSesnaoeene 





Now ready, price Sixpenc>, 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. XLVI. AUGUST. 


Contents. 

CHILDREN of GIBEON. By Waiter Besant. Book II. Chapters 16-19. 
LEGEND of the MAID of ALL WORK. By May Kendall. 
THISTLES. By Grant Allen. 
PRINCE CORESCO'’S DUEL. By W. E. Norris, 
BAMBOKOUGH CASCLB. By the Rev. J. H. Overton. 
IN an ENGLI“H DEER PARK. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins. 
A MOCK IDYL By Percy Ross. Part II. Chapters 6-9. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


K N oO WwW L E D G E. 
An lll d M ine of L , Science, and Art. 
AUGUST. 

Contents. 
The UNKNOWABLE By Richard A. Proctor. 
SEA SEKVENTS and DRAGONS. 
MIND ACTING on BUDY. By Richard A. Proctor. 
CLOTHES MOTHS. By E.A Butler. 
COUNTING UNCONSCLOUSLY. By Prof. W. Preyer. 
The NATURALIST 8 LABORATORY. 
GOSSIP By Richard A. Proctor. 
The FACE of the SKY for AUGUST. By F.RA.S. 
SUN WORSHIP among the BLACK FOUT INDIANS. 
OUR CHESS COLUMN. By “ Mephisto” 
OUK WHIST COLUMN. By “ Five of Ciubs.”’ 

&c &ec 





London : Longmans, Green & Co, 


Now ready, price Six Shillings, 


‘THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, Juty, 1886, 


Contents. 
The ENDOWMENTS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
The GENIUS and CHARACTER of CHARLES LAMB. 
The COLONIAL and INDIAN EXHIBITION, 
ERNEST, KING of HANOVER 
A NEW VIEW of the REGISTRATION of TITLE to LAND. 
WHAT and HOW to KEAD. 
The KASIS of INDIVIDUALISM. 


The — of COLONIAL ENGLAND: BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRIC 


9. Mr. GLADSTONE'S IRISH POLICY. 
10. The SOCIALISt MOVEMENT. 


CONTEMPORARY LITEKATURE: 1. Theology.—2. Philosophy. 
—3. Politics, Suciviogy, Mo aa and Travels —4. History aad 
Biography —5. Belles Lete 


London : aahee & Co. Ludgate-hill. 
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Monthly, ls. 6d 
ART JOURNAL 


T H E 
Contents for AUGUST. 
FAITHFUL UNTO DKEATH.—Line Engraving. 


y F Joubert, after E J. Poynter, R.A. 
coupernans. "CULLEUNT: his Lombard Cas le and Mountain 
Sepulchre. By J. Beavington A kinson. Lilustrated. 
HOME skT3 No. V.—MODELLING in CLAY. By C. G. Leland. 
Iljus rated. 
The BUNGALOWS of KIKCHINGTON. I)lustrated. 
NIAGARA. By A.M. Fenn. Istustrated by Harry Fenn. 
The ENGRAVINGS of RICHARD EARLUM. by Thomas T. Greg. 
Tl ustra:ed. 
LADY STUDENTS at MUNICH 
An ACVOK'S HUcIDAY II By a Hatton. Illustrated. 
EXHIBITION of the RUYAL ACADEMY 
A NEW ART CLUB 
The PEKMANENCY of WATER COLOURS. 
The EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
AKT NOTES and KEVIEWS. 
The Art Journal Ottice, 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








Price 8d. 
HAM BERS’S JOURNAL, 
for AUGUST. 
IN ALL SHADES, 


By GRANT ALLEN. Chaps 33-38. 

Some Pet Lizards. 

A Tale of Naseny Field. 

The Germanizacion of America. 


Prchistoric Man 
Popular Leeal Fallacies 
Where — Tracks Led to. 


Mus'ca. Visits two ‘he Zou: the Lion House. 
Noses An Oid Lammas Revel. 
Smoking and wren in Church. ‘The Lottery of Death 
Abuut Dratn's- Technical Sinemene at Aberdeen. 
The Pw Pen. Hygeva in the Dog Days. 
Money Lent and Honey 
*Chop’ nal King Ja-Ja. A Galinnt —— 
Stauon No 4 cur Hedgenog! 


Ap Ancient } 
An B»cort Ad veature, 
Mudern Slavery 
About Weeds 


How Vat ane Paid his goa 
‘The M. nth: Science and Arts. 
Occasional Notes. 

Poetica: Pieces 

W. & R. Chambers. London and Edinburgh. 





I ECORATIVE WORK in the INDIAN EXHI- 

KITION —Ser the BUILDEK for July 24 (price 4d.; by pust, 4jd ; 
Aunual Subscription, i¥s.); aisv Lilustrations of Mary's (KRY) 
Courch, Hampstead ; Hous-. Castt Carey ; ‘f'rinity Church. Wimbledon ; 
Rourd choix Kuwcorn; femple of Vesta Kome (from Engraving oy 
Kossins); the Arenitectural History of Cambridge ; Heraldic Mottoes; 
New Dril) Halt and an Oid Artiliery Ground, &c.—46, Catherinestrest 
and all Newsmen, 








Now ready, monthly, price ls 4d.; post free, ls. 7d. 
THE GRAND MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
VHE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Contents for AUGUST. 
SKETCH PORTRAIT of JOHN BURKOUGHS. Engraved by J. H. B. 
Whitney, from the Drawing by J. W. Alexander. (Frontispiece. ) 


ALGIERS and its SUBUKBS. W. 

The MINISTER 8 CHARGE VII. William Dean Howells. 
HEIDELBERG. Lucy M. Mitchell. 

A GIPSY BEAUTY: CHARLOTTE COOPER. Charles G. Leland. 
COLONEL SPAIGHT’S PREJUDICES. Julian Hawthorne. 
GREAT LOVE and I. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


SEA BIRDS at the FARNE ISLANDS Bryan Hook. With Portrait 
of Grace Dariing aud many Itiuscrations by the Author. 


I8 IT PEACE or WARK? Washington Gladden. 

The WE:TEKN ART MOVEMENT. Ripley Hitchcock. 

JOHN BURROUGHS and his LAST TWO BOOKS. Edith M. Thomas. 

The CASTING AWAY of Mrs. LECKS and Mrs. ALESHINE. IL. 
Frank Kk. Stocktvua 





The BATTLE ef FREDERICKSBURG. General James Longstreet. 
DEMORACY in ENGLAND 
TOPICS of the TIME—OPEN LETTERS—BRIC-A-BRAC—and many 
other Interesting Articles. 
Fully Lilustrated throughout. 
London: Frederick Warne & Ce. Bedford-street, Strand. 





Now ready, monthly, price ls.; post free, ls. 2d. 
NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


S T. 
Contents for AUGUST. 
A ROCKY MOUNTAIN HERMIT. Alfred Terry Bacon. 
A SAD CASE: Poem. Margaret Vandegrift. 
A LITTLE SEAMSTRESS: Jingle. Mary E. Wilkins. 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLERUY Chapter 11. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
A ROYAL FISH. Ripley Hitchcock. 
The OWL, the BAT, and the BUMBLE-BEE: Jingle. Laura E 
R.chards. 





NAN’S REVOLT. Chapters 3,4. Rose Lattimore Alling. 
A DUEL with a STORK : a Story told in Pictures. 
On the WILLEY BKOOK TKESTLE. Willis Boyd Allen. 
A BALLAD of BASE-BALL: Verses. I. D. 
The KELP-GATHERERS. Chapters 9to12. J. T. Trowbridge 
WORK and PLAY for YOUNG FOLK. XV. C. W. Miller. 
For MIDDLE-AGED LITTL®& FOLK. Illustrated. 
And many other Articies of interest to Boys and Girls. 
Fally [l'ustrated throughout. 
London: Frederick Warne & Co, Bedford-street, Strand. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES. 
No. CXL. Price 2s. 6d, 
Contents. 

Mr. WILLIAM THOMAS GRAY on Average Rates of Mortality as 
affected — the Grouping of the Numbers exposed to Risk at Different 
Ages. With Discussion. 

Mr. GEURGE STEPHBN CRISFORD on Office Premium Loadings, 
and how they are dealt with in Valuation and Distribution ef Profits. 
With Discussion. 

Mr. sae CHISHOLM on the Assessment of Life Risks. With Dis- 
Cussion 

Mr. COKNELIUS WALFORD on the History of Life Assurance in the 
United Kingdom. (Lo be continued.) 

ACTUARIAL NOTE. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lendon: C. & BE. Layton, Farringdon-street. 








On July 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 38. 
THE COKNHILL MAGAZINE, for AvGusT. 


Contents. 

JESS. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of ‘King Solomon's Mines,’ &c . 

Chap. 10 Joho basan Escape. Chap. 11. Oa the Brink, 
DIAMONDS. 
HOW I KOSE from CROW-BOY. Part Il. 
The ANNALS of BILLIARDS. 
MI88 CALLUGG of CALLUGG. 
At the OYBIN. 
NEW BYES for SCIENCE. 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


CL4senDnon PRESS NEW _ BOOKS. 


Just published, crown 4to. stiff covers, 21s. 


LD- LATIN BIBLICAL TEXTS. Part IL 

Portions of the Gospels of St Mark and St. Matthew, from the 

Bobbio MS ; with other Fragments. Edited by J. WORDS WOKTH, 
D.D., Bishop vf Salisvury, W SANDAY, D.D., and H. J. WHiTE, M.A. 








Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LARENDUWN’s HISTORY of the REBELLION, 
Book VI. Edited, with Notes &c., by THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A, 
Fellow of the Ruyai University of [reland, 





Just published, demy 4to. with 40 Facsimiles, cloth, 5i. 5s. 


ATALOGUE of the HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 

in the BODLEIAN LIBRARY and in the COLLEGB LIBRARIES 

of OXFUKD Compiied by Al), NEUBAU JER, MA. eter Culiexe, 

Oxtora May be had y, the C 13s. Gd,; the Fac- 
similes, 2. 12s. 





Just pablished, 8vo. linen, with Six Pages of Facsimiles, 25s. 
NATALOGUS CODICUM GR.ZCORUM SINAI- 
TICURUM, Scripsit V GARDTHAUSEN Lipsiensis. 
London: Henry Frowde, Cl don Press Wareh , Amen Corner, E C. 








MONTE CARLO—MONTE CARLO—MONTE CARLO. 
MADAME FOLI. 
New Novel at ail the Libraries. 
HE LAST STAKE: a Tale of Monte Carlo. 
By Madame FULI, Au'bor of * Lil Weeds. 


[ae } LAST STAKE: a Tale of Monte Carlo, 
} ye = oe FOLI, Author of ‘ The Spanish Cousins.’ Crowa 


T. Fisher Unwin 26, Paternoster-square. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 


U NIT E OD: 
A NOVEL. 


BY A. P. SINNETT. 


——~>——_ 


TuIs latest work by the author of ‘Karma’ and 
‘Esoteric Buddhism’ constitutes a study of the 
higher phases of mesmerism, psychic development, 
and clairvoyance, and has been recognized by 
some of the most advanced students of occult 
science as based on a profound appreciation of the 
latent possibilities in human nature, The subject 
is one which conventional opinion resents, and 
though the realities of mesmeric phenomena, 
attested by a long succession of writers—Deleuze, 
Townsend, Colquhoun, Scoresby, Esdaile, Elliotson, 
Gregory, and a dozen others of lesser note—are 
as well established for all who pay attention to 
the matter as the principles of evolution or the 
achievements of spectroscopic research, the Press 
in general still finds it necessary to flatter 
popular prejudice by scoffing at the “ spiritualistic 
rubbish creeping into fiction now ” (according to 
one review of ‘ UNITED’), or by remarking, vide 
the Times review, that “the psychic novel has 
excited considerable curiosity, and has, perhaps, 
led a few weaker minds to think that there must 
be something in theories which are propounded 
with such admirable gravity.” It is thus impossible 
to expect that the public will be adequately ap- 
prised of the literary or psychic importance of 
‘UNITED’ by papers and reviews pledged to resist 
as long as possible the growth of public interest 
in those fascinating and supremely important 
phenomena of human nature. Admissions of the 
excellence of the book as a work of fiction may 
reluctantly be made from time to time, as by the 
Academy of July 17th, for example, which confesses 
that “Mr. Sinnett always writes cleverly, even 
when he writes what to the uninitiated seems the 
saddest of nonsense,’ or by the Whitehall Revien, 
that “over this thrice silly subject the author has 
expended some most excellent writing, ideas that 
equal in breadth and strength those of our best 
writers, pure English, and undeniable grammar.” 
But in regard to that which is a matter of fact 
concerning the book—which can only be denied 
from the point of view of simple ignorance— 
namely, the established reality of the psychic prin- 
ciples which underlie the story—it is not to be 
expected that commonplace current criticism will 
correctly instruct the reading community. 


‘UNITED’ is in reality a book in which the 
author’s best efforts have been spent on presenting 
in a poetical and emotional aspect some of the 
deepest truths revealed by occult science concern- 
ing the constitution and development of the human 
soul, and it combines the interest of a love story 
with a systematic study of the progressive phases 
through which mesmeric influence of the purest 
and best kind may conduct a sufficiently advanced 
sensitive, 


A straightforward treatise ‘On Mesmerism,’ by 
the same Author, just published as one of the 
Transactions of the Theosophical Society, may be 
consulted by any cne who wishes to fortify the 
interest of ‘United’ by becoming acquainted with 
the overwhelming mass of accumulated knowledge 
on the subject of mesmeric phenomena which 
renders all doubt as to their reality—and all the 
more such denials of this as the publication of 
‘United’ has called forth from many newspapers 
of the day—so very ludicrous in the sight of better 
instructed persons, 


GrorGE Repway, York-street, Covent-garden, 





DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


THE ZENEID of VIRGIL, freely Translated into 

English Blank Verse. By WILLIAM J. THORNHILL, BA., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, Canon of St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
and Rector of Rathcoole, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, 
HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER, containing 


Publishing Arrangements, Specimens of Type. Sizes of Paper, and 
much invaluable Information for those about to Publish. 
London: W. H. Beer & Co. 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Price 2s. 6d.; or thirty stamps by post, 
[DISEASES of the VEINS; more especially of 
v 


‘enosity, Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, and Varicose Veins, and 
their Medical Treatment. By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
J. Bpps & Co. 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle-street. 





DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
"IX,_—HE_-~ CORRESPONDENCE of M. TULLIUS 


CICERO. Arranged according to its Chronological Order; with e 
Revision of the Text, a Commentary, and Introductory Essays. By 
ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL, M.A. D.Lit.Q Univ. LL.D Edin, 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. Vol. Il. 8vo. 12s. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Y LIONEL S&S. BEALE, MB. FERS, 


Professor of Medicine in King's College. 


SLIGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. 5s. 
URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS and CALCULOUS DIS. 
ORDERS. 5s. 

HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPB. 100 Plates. 2ls. (Harrison.) 

The MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates. 2ls. 

BIOPLASM : an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s. 6d. 

PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life. [4 New Edition preparing 

On LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 5s. 

The MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s. 6d. 

LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 

The ‘‘MACHINERY”’ of LIFE. 2s. 

DISEASE GERMS. (Soiled Copiesonly.) 8s. 6d. 

KIDNEY DISEASES, &c. [4 New Edition preparing. 
London: J. & A. Churchill. 





Just published, price 10s. 
QTUDIES from the BIOLOGICAL LABORA- 
\. TORIES of the OWENS COLLEGE. Vol. I. Edited by Professor 
MILNES MARSHALL, M.D. D 8c. F.R.5. 
J. E. Cornish, 16, 8t. Anne’s-equare, Manchester. 








In Use at Eton, Westmister, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


DELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s,—Key to the 


Same. 2s. 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 

French Grammar. 65s, 6d.—Key to the Same, 3s, 

Répertoire des Prosateurs, 6s. 6d, 

Modéles de Poésie. 6s, 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 

A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co, 2, White Hart-street, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


A TURKISH LOVE STORY. 


MELITA. By Louise M. Richter. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The Atheneum says :—‘‘ Interesting on its own account; but its background of Turkish life and character gives it an 


additional charm of freshness.” 
The Glasgow Mail says :—‘‘ This is the very book with which to wile away a summer afternoon at the seaside or on the 


steamer’s deck.” 


MERCIFUL or MERCILESS? By Stackpool E. O’Dell, Author of ‘ Old St. 


Margaret’s.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ Animated pictures of nature...... Easy lightness of style.” 
The Literary World says :—‘* Decidedly healthy and vigorous and has the effect of a tonic.” 
LONDON STUDIES. 


LONDON and ELSEWHERE. By Thomas Purnell, Author of ‘Literature 


and its Professors,’ &c. Fecap. 8vo. 1s. 
The Globe says :—‘‘ The book is admirably adapted to the season—light in topic and bright in manner, readable from 
first to last, and, unlike most holiday literature, worth keeping after it has been read.” 
“ Before leaving town, buy it.”—Judy. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


eee 


‘A VERY AMUSING STORY.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOTICE—The SECOND EDITION of ‘A 
FALLEN IDOL,’ by the Author of ‘VICE VERSA,’ ‘The 
GIANT’S ROBE, &c., is now ready. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Mr. Anstey’s new story will delight the multitudinous public that laughed over ‘ Vice Vers4.’......The boy who brings 
the accursed image to Campion’s house, Mr. Bales, the artist’s factotum, and, above all, Mr. Yarker, the ex-butler, who 
has turned policeman, are figures whom it is as pleasant to meet as it is impossible to forget.”—Zimes, 




















Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume VII. (BROWN—BURTHOGGE) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Volume VIII. will be published on October 1, and the subsequent volumes at intervals of three months, 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEL{R NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready, price ls. 6d. in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges; or 1s. paper cover, 


THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. Vol. Il. 


*.* The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON: a LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’S, will be published on August 26, and 
further volumes at monthly intervals. 








NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER & COS POPULAR 2s. and 2s, 6d. SERIES. 
GREEN PLEASURE AND GREY GRIEF. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MOLLY BAWN,’ &c. 
Feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*\* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send, post free on application, a copy of 
their Catalogue, containing a list of 28., 28. 6d., 38. 6d., 58., and 68. Popular Novels, together with a 
large number of Miscellaneous Works, 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular Norel Series are the following :—The 
Author of ‘Molly Bann, the Author of ‘John Herring, W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, 
Mrs, Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co, 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——_>——_ 


The HISTORY of ETHICS, OUT- 


LINES of. By HENRY SIDGWICK, M.A. LL.D., 
Knightbridge Protessor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge, Author of ‘The Methods of 
Ethics.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S 
COLLECTED WORKS. 


A New Edition. In Nine Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each, 

VOLTAIRE. 1 vol. — ROUSSEAU. 2 vols. — 
DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPEDISTS. 2 vols. 
ON COMPROMISE. 1 vol.—MISCELLANIES, 8 vols. 


CHARLES LAMB'S COLLECTED 


WORKS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the 
Rev. oe AINGER, M.A. Globe &vo. 5s. each 
Volume. Vol. ESSAYS of ELIA. Vol. II. POEMS, 
PLAYS, and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Vol. IIL. 
MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL, The ADVENTURES of 
ULYSSES, and other ESSAYS. Vol. IV. TALES from 
SHAKSPEARE. 


SPECULATIONS from POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By C. B. CLARKE, F.R.8. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s. NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


The TWO SIDES of the SHIELD. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, —, of ‘The Heir of 
Redclyffe.’ With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 
Crown 8vo. 68, [in a few days, 


The STUDY of CHEMISTRY, An 
INTRODUCTION to. By IRA REMSEN, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins University ; Author of 
‘Organic Chemistry,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of 


VERTEBRATES, ELEMENTS of the. Adapted from 
the German of ROBERT WIEDERSHEIM, Professor of 
Anatomy and Director of the Institute of Human and 
Comparative Anatomy in the University of Freiburg-in- 
Baden, by W. NEWTON PARKER, Professor of Biology 
in the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. With Additions by the Author and Trans- 
lator. With 270 Lilustrations. Medium 8vo. 12s, 6d. 























Fourth Edition, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. First Series. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. and 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 


Contents :—The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early 
English History—The Continuity of English History—The 
Relations between the Crown of England and Scotland—S8t. 
Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers, &c. 


WORKS BY 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. LL.D. 


The MAKING of ENGLAND. With 


Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


The CONQUEST of ENGLAND. 


With Maps and Portraits. 8vo. 18s. 


HISTORY ofthe ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


In 4 vols, 8vo. with Maps, 16s. each. 





Vol. I, Earty ENGLAND, 449— 1071. Foreign 
Kings, 1071—1214. The Charter, 1204—1291. The 
Parliament, 1307—1461. Vol. IL The Monarchy, 


146!—1540. The Reformation, 1540-1603. Vol. III. 
Puritan England, 1603 — 1660. The Revolution, 
1660—1688. Vol. IV. The Revolution, 1683—17¢0. 
Modern England, 1760—-1815. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENG- 
LISH PEOPLE. With Coloured Maps, Genealogical 
— and Chronological Annals, Crown 8vo. 

s. 6d. 116th Thousand. 





Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, 


For AUGUST, contains :— 
In LEICESTER FIELDS. By Austin Dobson. With Illustrations. 
The DEATH of PROCRIS: a Poem. By Edmund Gosse. Illustrated. 
OLD CHESTER. By Alfred Rimmer. With Illustrations. 


DAYS with 8IR ROGER DE COVERLEY—The WIDOW. 
by Hugh Thomson. 


SERIAL STORIES by W. E. NORRIS and Miss VELEY; and other 
Papers of interest. 


MACMILLAN & Co, London. 


Illustrated 





THE 


CAMELOT CLASSICS. 


NEW COMPREHENSIVE EDITIONS of the 
LEADING PROSE WRITERS, 


Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 


IN SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


Crown 8vo. each volume containing about 400 pages, clearly 
printed on good paper, and strongly bound in cloth, 





The SECOND EDITION of Vol. 1. is now ready. 


The HISTORY of KING ARTHUR 


and the QUEST of the HOLY GRAIL. By Sir THOMAS MALORY. 
Edited. with General Introduction to the Camelot Classics, by 
ERNEST RHYS. 


“WALDEN.” By Henry David 


THOREAU. With Introductory Note J. WILL ry, DIRCKS. 


CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH 


OPIUM- EATER. ae Levana,’ ‘The Rosicr 
* Notes from the Pocket-Book of a Late Opium-Eater,’ 
=. ae he THOMAS 1 DE QUINCEY. With Introduction by WIL- 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 


By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. With Introductory Note by 
HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. With Intro- 


duction by BERNARD J. SNELL, MA. B.Sc 


Now ready, 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S RELI- 


GIO MEDICI, URN BURIAL, CHRISTIA ORALS, &c. , aoe, 
with an Introduction, by JOHN ADDINGTON BYMONDS 


Ready August 25th, 


ESSAYS and LETTERS. By Percy 


a SHELLEY. Edited, with Intioduction, by ERNEST 


The Series will be issued in two styles of binding, red cloth, cut edges; 
and dark blue cloth, uncut edges. Either style, price ls. 





THE 


CANTERBURY POETS. 


—_~_~—.>—— 
Now ready, 


LOVE LETTERS of a VIOLINIST, 


and other Poems. By ERIC MACKAY. With an Introductory 
Note. This Volume will include many Lyrics and Sonnets never 
before published. 


Ready August 24th, 


POEMS of EDMUND SPENSER. 


(Selected.) With Introductory Essay by Hon. RODEN NOBL. 


The following Volumes are now ready :— 


CHRISTIAN YEAR. | KEATS. 

COLERIDGE. | HERBERT. 

LONGFELLOW. VICTOR HUGO. 

CAMPBELL. ‘COW PER. 

SHELLEY. | WHITMAN. 

WORDSWORTH. ‘SCOTT. 2 vols. 

BLAKE. |S HAKESPEARE’S 
SONGS, SONNETS, and POEMS. 

POS. |SONNETS of this CEN- 

CHATTERTON. TURY. 

BURNS. 2 vols. | TARSS Bees, Ge 

MARLOWE. ‘GOLDSMITH. 


Cloth, red edges, 1s ; cloth, uncut edges, ls. ; red roan, gilt edges, 2s 6d.; 
silk plush, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 





Now ready, price ls. paper cover; cloth binding, Is. 6d. 


The HEATHER on FIRE: a Tale 


of the Highland Clearances. Poem by MATHILDE BLIND. 





Now ready, Third Edition, in paper boards, with Maps, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 
interleaved, 3s. 6d. 


The LAND of the VIKINGS: a 


Popular Guide to Norway. By C. JURGENSON 


London: WALTER Scort, 24, Warwick-lane. 





GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
BOOKS. 


——~>—— 


BRUTUS ULTOR: a Play. By 
MICHAEL FIELD, Author of ‘ Callirrhoé,’ ‘ Fair Rosa- 
mund,’ &. Crown 8vo. paper wrapper, ls, 

“A powerfal study of the old story of Sextus Tarquinius and 9g 
- [tis emphatically true + this author can write.”’— 
“ The author of * Bru tus Ultor’ has. without ge many qualities 
which are tod pow 
that now unusual quality of weirdness. Py 
“The present work is d 
wer, and the reader's interest is weil » 
pronounced an adequate treatment of a high subject,a drama not 
unworthy of the very c nsiderable reputation which its author has 
already achieved.'’—Academy. 





— It may 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CALLIRRHOE and FAIR ROSA- 
MUND. Seccnd Edition. Crown 8vo, vellum, 6s, 
Saturday Review. —‘‘So instinct with the immutable attributes of 


poetry.’ 

apemeser, — The ring of anew voice which is likely to be heard far 
and wide.’ 

p ber meal —‘ Fresh gift of cont a picturesque and vivid style.” 

Atheneum.—" Very strikin, 

oe cl Gasetie.—" A man who can write as follows ought to do. 
som 
Scotsman —“ Not only of remarkable promise, but of notable per 
formance as well. 


’ 

The FATHER’S TRAGEDY, 
WILLIAM RUFUS, LOYALTY or LOVE? Crown 8vo. 
parchment cover, 7s. 6d. 

“What we have desired to show is not merely that in Michael Field. 
we have a very considerable poet, but a very coosiderable poet who dis- 
jays that special kind of freedom and vigour—now careless, now 
uxuriant, now startling us with a flash of ligh'ning, now subdued as 
with a rugged strength of thought—which we should all suppose to 
ong te any age rather aan our own over-attenuated and too seli- 
conscious epoch.’’—Spectai 


(J. canes & Bon, Clifton.) 








Now ready, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HOW I MANAGED and IMPROVED 
MY ESTATE. Reprinted from the St. James's Gazette, 
Contents :—Choice of an Estate—Underwoods — Timber— 
Building and Quarrying—Making Grounds—Farming and 
Shooting—Fishponds and Aviaries—Conclusion. 


New and Complete Edition, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 9s. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


An ESSAY on the IMPROVEMENT 


of TIME. With Notes of Sermons and other Pieces. 
By JOHN FOSTER. 


Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 12s, 


SERMONS PREACHED at UPPING- 


HAM SCHOOL. By the Rev. EDWARD THRING, 
Head Master, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


(Cambridge: Deicuron, BELL & Co.) 





THE SHILLING SERIES. 


Fcap. 4to. double column, Illustrated. 
——~—— 


MRS. EWING’S A FLAT IRON for a 


FARTHING ; or, Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. With 
li by Mrs. Al 


MRS. EWING’S SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story 


for Girls. With 10 lilustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


MRS. EWING’S WE and the WORLD. A 


Book for Boys. With 7 Lllustrations by W. L. Jones. 


MRS. EWING’S MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S 


REMEMBRANCES. With 9 Illustrations by Wolf. 


MRS. EWING’S JAN of the WINDMILL. 


With 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


MRS. EWING’S BROWNIES, and other 


Tales. With Lilustrations by George Cruikshank. 


MRS. EWING’S A GREAT EMERGENCY, 


and other Tales. With 4 Lilustrations. 


MRS. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. 


With Illustrations by Burne Som, Holman Hunt, Tenniel, Wolf, 
ers. Two Series ls. ea 


MISS PROCTER’S LEGENDS and LYRICS. 


With 18 Illustrations by Millais. hy Du Maurier, Frohlich, and 
eminent artists. Two Series. ls eac’ 


MISS SHAW’s HECTOR: a & Story for Young 


People. With 12 Lilustrations by W. J 


London : 4, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


—_—>——_ 
NOW READY, 
With Preface by J. PERCIVAL HUGHES, 


OUR RADICALS: 


A TALE OF LOVE AND POLITICS. 
By the late Colonel BURNABY, 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“The late Colonel Burnaby’s posthumous novel is a decided 
success. It is, of course, intensely Tory in feeling and motz/, 
but none the less interesting for that, while additional 
popularity is secured for the book by the introduction of 
political celebrities under disguise more or less transparent, 
From the GLOBE, 
“This book comes out at an opportune moment, and is 
certain to be widely read.’ 
From the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
“Poor Burnaby’s story is a thriller.” 


From the LEICESTER JOURNAL, 


‘The nefarious schemes of the Fenians are exposed from 
a novelist’s point of view in a most effective way.” 





ANEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VENUS’ DOVES.’ 


ALLEGIANCE. By Ida Ashworth 
TAYLOR, Author of ‘Snow in Harvest,’ &e. In 2 vols, 
crown 8vo,. 

“* Miss Taylor tells the story in a quite delightful manner, 
Her women portraits are womanly and natural; her men 
are manly and straightforward ; and the world she takes 
her readers iuto is one inhabited by people of refined and 
cultivated tastes.”"—Whitehui Keview. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MONSIEUR 


LUVE.’ 


The LONG LANE. By Ethel 
a of ‘A Basil Plant,’ &c. In 2 vols. 


“The whole book has a refined and quiet charm, height- 
ened by a gitt of genuine patios.” — Morning Host. 

“*Wholesomely romantic in tone, aud remarkable for its 
artistic reticence and high finish.’ —Grvphic, 

“*The Long Lane’ is dectuedly pretty. Miss Coxon’s 
style, too, is abuve the average in descriptive power...... The 
hervine’s strong impulsive nature is finely Conceived and 
claims our sy mpathy throughout...... The sketches ot Cornish 
life and coast scenery are pleasantly done.” —Athenaum, 





A NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE LEE. 


KATHARINE BLYTHE. By 


the Author of ‘in Loudon Town,’ ‘A Western Wilda- 
flower,’ &c. In 3 vuls. 

** An interesting and sympathetic story. The book closes 
with a bold and uvexpected stroke, which, if not in accord 
with the conventionalities of fiction, is in exceptional har- 
mony with human nature in those stronger developments 
which few novelists have the couraye to tace buldly. It is 
much to have created a character which creates a sense of 
actual repulsion; it is more to turn repulsion, when the 
extreme pvint has been reached, into legitimate sympathy.” 

Graph, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE TOWER GARDENS.’ 


The QUEEN’s HOUSE. By Lizzie 


ALLDRIDGE, Author of ‘Tue World Sne Awoke In,’ 
&c. In 3 vols. 

‘*Miss Alldridge’s latest novel is exceedingly pleasant 
reading, so pleasaut, indeed, that such an expression seems 
scarcely adequate. Its yreat charm consists in the descrip- 
tions of the ‘Tower and its surroundings. In these she dis- 
plays a delicacy of touch and powers of observation and 
imagination beyond the common  vrder..,... Alison, the 
heroine, is such a creature of health, sweetness, and (as it 
it were) a certain subtie unripeness as is not usual in modern 
fiction.” —athenaum, 


A NEW STORY BY THE PUPULAR AUTHOR OF 
* MISUN DERSTUUD.’ 


TRANSFORMED. By Florence 
MONTGisMERY. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s, 


‘The book is a pleasant and prefitable one to read 
Assuredly nobody can begin the story without wishing very 
much to kuow the enu.”—St. James's Gazette, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


——_>——_ 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATKONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, 55th Edition, 1 vel. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved, 3is. 6d. bound, gilt edges, 
’ 

LODGE’S PEERAGEand BARONET- 
AGE for 1886. Corrected by the Nobility. 

*** Lodge’s Peerage’ has been much improved of late years, and with 
its clear type and convenient arrangement it bids fair to retain the 
popularity it has long enjoyed.” —Atheneum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


— 
MR. F. W. ROBINSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vois. 


The COURTING of MARY SMITH. 


y F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author ¥. Grandmother's Money,’ &c. 


A LILY MAID. By William George 


WATERS. 3 vols. 
«This is a well-told ‘story. masculine in its strength and tender with 
the tenderness of a woman.’’—Scotsman. 


In LETTERS of GOLD. By Thomas 


“Mr Hake does not indulge in padding, and never forgets that his 
first and indeed only business is to tell a stury."’"— Atheneum. 
Mr. Hake has treated his subject with great breadth and thorough 
insight into human pature which stamps him as an accurate and skilful 
observer of humanity.’’—Sunday Times. 


The POWER of GOLD. By George 
LAMBERT. 2 vols 
“**The Power of Gold’ is amusing.’’—Athencum. 
“Mr. Lambert has succeeded in giving us an admirable ‘ieacoe 4 of 
English home life, weil tuid and to the point."’"—Literary World. 


LIKE LUCIFER. By Denzil Vane. 


3 vols. 
“This novel is of the pleasant sort, which may well beguile an idle 
hour.''—Dail» Telegraph. 
“‘A clever and readable story."’— Literary World 
‘‘A novel of promise. It is written in a good English style ”’ 
Scotsman. 


ST. BRIAVELS. By Mary Deane, 
Author of ‘ Quatrefoil.’ 3 vols. (Next week. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL, in 1 vol crown 8vo. 68. 
DEDICATED TO MR. HENRY IRVING. 


The BETRAYAL of REUBEN HOLT. 


By BARBARA LAKE. 
“The novel, though slight in construction, has one very dramatic 
episode, and this is weil worked up to.''— Publishers’ Cirewar 
“ This story is well written and decidediy interesting. The dénoé- 
ment is given with great dramatic furce.’’—Acudemy. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Each in a Single Volume. 


DONOVAN: a Modern. Englishman. 


By EDNA LYALL, “Author of ‘ We Two,’ 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 


* Donovan,’ &c. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


YALL, Au'hor of *‘ Donevan,’ ‘ We Two,’ 


WON by WAITING. New and 


Revised Edition. By EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ &c. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each ia a Single Volume, price 5s. 


STANDARD WORKS. 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIANS MISTAKE, 











Seaane zqovenss | S Sones Sere. 
ABOUT WOME | HANNAH. 


A LIFE for a pod The UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES trom LIFE. 

The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND HUMAN |The OLD JUDGE; or, Life 


NATURE, | ina Colony. 


iTR tas Md AMERICAN 
WISE SAWS and MODERN | HUMO 
INSTANCES. | The AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBRUD. ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBLE. 


BY MKS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEMEB. LIFE of [RVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. | * A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR. 


“TT WAS A LOVER AND His LASS. 





Next week, in post 8vo. pp. 560, price 103. 6d, 


ALGEBRA. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 


FoR THE 


HIGHER CLASSES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
FOR COLLEGES. 


PART I. 
By GEO. CHRYSTAL, M.A., 


Late Fellow and Lecturer, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Mathematics, University of Edinburgh, 


AN 


Contents: 1. Fundamental Laws and Processes, 
2. Monomials, Laws or Indices, Degree. 3. ‘Theory 
of Quotients, First Principles of Theory of Numbers, 
4, Distribution of Products, Elements of the Theory 
of Rational Integral Functions. 5. Transformation 
of the Quotient of Two Integral Functions, 
6. Greatest Common Measure and Least Common 
Multiple. 7. Factorization of Integral Functions, 
8. Rational Functions. 9, Continuation of Theory 
of Numbers. 10. Irrational Functions, 11. Arith. 
metical Theory of Surds. 12. Complex Numbers, 
13. Ratio and Proportion. 14. Conditional Kqua- 
tions in General. 15. Variation of a Function, 
16. Equations and Functions of First Degree. 
17. Equations of the Second Degree. 18. General 


Theory of Integral Functions. 19. Solution of 
Problems by means of Equations. 20, Arithmetic, 
Geometric and Aliied Series. 21. Logarithms. 


22. Theory of Interest and Annuities. 
RESULTS OF EXERCISES. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


A POPULAR 
HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 
During the Nineteenth Century. 
By AGNES M. CLERKE. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 21s. 


ANCIENT ROME IN 1885. 
By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 


Stade Professor of Fine Art, University of Cambridge. 





In crown 8vo, price 15s. 
O’SHEA’S 
GUIDE to SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 


INCLUDING THE 
BALEARIC ISLANDS and TANGIERS. 
Seventh and Revised Edition, 
By JOHN LOMAS, 
Author of ‘Sketches in Spain from Nature, Art, and Life. 
With Maps, Plans of Towns, and Railway Charts, 


In feap. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


APPLETON’S 
GUIDE to the UNITED STATES 
and CANADA. 


With full details as to Hotels, Railrozd Routes, &c. 
Illustrated with Plans of Cities and Maps. 





Now ready, 


BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS 


FoR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
WALES, &c. 











Publishers in Urdinary wo Her Majesty the Queen, 





Hurst & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 





Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
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Histoire de la Marine Frangaise sous la Pre- 
mitre République. Par E. Chevalier, 
Capitaine de Vaisseau. (Paris, Hachette 
& Co.) 

Cart. CuEvatter has long been favourably 

known to students of naval annals, and his 

new work is welcome as giving to the public 
for the first time the history of an important 
period from the French point of view. 

Works professing to be histories of course 

abound; but, when they are not ridiculous 

travesties inflated with chauvinistic false- 
hood, they either pass lightly over the 
points of interest or are mainly the English 
histories modified by a French colouring. 
The work before us is full, is exact, is free 
from offensive chauvinism, and has little 
reference to English accounts; it is drawn 
almost entirely from truly French and 
authentic sources—the confidential reports 
of the superintendents of the several dock- 
yards, of the officials at the naval ports, of 
the commanders of fleets or squadrons at 
sea. All these have hitherto been carefully 
kept out of sight; history has continued to 
be perverted as it was designedly perverted 
by Barrére or Napoleon; and Europe has 
been left to believe, as our blue-jackets of 

eighty or ninety years ago happily did 

believe, that the English sailor had a 

natural and innate superiority over +he 

French, and that Britannia ruled the waves 

by “right divine.” It was, indeed, perfectly 

well known that in the outburst of the Re- 
volution the organization of the old navy was 
destroyed—of that navy which, under the 
leading of such men as Guichen or Suffren, 
had contended on equal terms with the navy 
of England and with Rodney himself. It 
was known that the officers were displaced, 
even if they were not butchered ; that the 
trained men were dispersed ; that the corps 
of seamcn-gunners was broken up. But it 
was not, we think, known how largely this 
was the work of the Assemblies and the 
Convention, which permitted and tacitly 
sanctioned it. All this now appears clearly 
authenticated in the pages of M. Chevalier, 
whose minute and exact detail resembles in 
method that of M. Taine, with, however, 
this important difference—that M. Che- 
valier’s extracts are from official and semi- 








official correspondence, written solely for 
the ends of the service, whilst M. Taine 
frequently quotes from accounts intended 
for publicatiun, and not always free from 
some suspicion of exaggeration. 

It is thus, and only thus, that we obtain 
a remarkable account of the extreme de- 
gradation of the French navy at the moment 
at which the war broke out. On March 9th, 
1793, a squadron consisting of three ships of 
the line and some frigates put to sea from 
Brest, under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Morard de Galle. They met with bad 
weather, and in a heavy westerly gale on 
the night of the 17th lay to on the port 
tack. As a natural consequence, when 
the wind, in a violent squall, flew round to 
the northward, they were all more or less 
dismasted. Thé danger was imminent; and 
the men, ignorant and undisciplined, sought 
for safety in the lower parts of the ship. 

** Threats and entreaties, wrote the admiral, 
were alike in vain, and I was not able to get 
more than thirty sailors on deck. The marine 
troops, artillery and infantry, behaved better, 
and did what they were ordered...... The spirit 
of the sailors is entirely lost, and until they 
change we can only expect reverses in any en- 
gagements against even an inferior force. The 
vaunted ardour which is attributed to them 
consists merely in such words as ‘patriot,’ 
‘ patriotism,’ which are for ever in their mouths, 
and in shouts of ‘ Vive Ja nation!’ ‘ Vive la 
République !’ when they have been buttered up 
(flagorné) enough ; but there is no desire to do 
their work honestly and attend to their duty.” 


By mere good fortune the ships, in an 
almost sinking condition, got back to Brest, 
and orders were sent down for them to be 
refitted ; but of the misconduct of their men 
and officers no notice was taken, it being 
considered that ‘‘ at such a time it was im- 
portant to avoid giving the sailors even 
momentary offence.” 

The officers, who had behaved as badly 
' as the men, were themselves the children of 
the Revolution and of the edict of April 29th, 
1791, which, as M. Chevalier says, ‘ de- 
stroyed the very base of the organization of 
| the commissioned officers of the navy ”’—an 
edict by which any one who had served four 
years at sea, in ships of war or merchant 
ships, might be advanced to a commis- 
sion, and be capable of promotion to the 
highest ranks. The very pretence of in- 
struction or training in seamanship, in 
naval discipline, or in the usages of war 
was abolished ; and as the reign of misrule 
became confirmed, the promotion and ap- 
pointment of officers were virtually, and 
sometimes actually, decided by the vote of 
the seamen. This system was warmly sup- 
ported by Jean Bon Suint-André, a man who, 
although utterly ignorant of naval affairs, 
| pushed himself to the front. It is interest- 
| ing to note his qualifications, his pretensions, 
| and his utterances. According to Jean Bon 
| Saint-André, in 1793 naval war was on the 
| point of changing its character. Courage 
and boldness were to be henceforth the only 
qualities required. The French impetuosity 
and the euthusiasm sprung from liberty 
were certain guarantees of victory. The 
exploits of the Jean Barts and the Duguay 
Trouins would be repeated ; scientific evolu- 
tions would be scorned ; and French sailors 
would astonish Evrope with new prodigies 
of valour. It was this same man who, on 





January 28th, 1794, demanded the suppres- 





sion of the regiments of marines and marine 
artillery—the soldiers who, according to 
Admiral Morard de Galle, were all that the 
ships had to trust to. 

*** There exists,’ he said before the Conven- 
tion, ‘in the navy, an abuse which, through me, 
the Committee of Public Safety demands to 
have removed. There are in the navy certain 
troops which bear the name of marine regiments. 
Is it right that this corps should have the ex- 
clusive privilege of defending the republic by 
sea? Are we not all called to fight for liberty ? 
Why should not the conquerors of Landau or 
of Toulon be allowed to go on board our ships, 
to show their courage to Pitt, and to lower the 
flag of George? Their right cannot be con- 
tested ; they would claim it in person, were it 
not that their arms are serving their country 
elsewhere.” 

By such rubbish the Convention was guided, 
and decreed the abolition of the marine 
regiments, by which the Assembly had 
replaced the old corps of seamen-gunners. 
The one had done good service in the 
War of American Independence. The other 
had not, indeed, the same training or skill, 
but might in time have proved themselves no 
unworthy successors. The soldiers of the 
National Guard, who were now to take their 
place on board the ships of the republic, 
were without either discipline or training ; 
as gunners they were without skill, and 
they never attained it. The battle of the 
1st of June was a consequence of the change. 
There were, indeed, other causes conducing 
to the result, such as the want of evolu- 
tionary skill in the officers, and of trained 
seamanship in the men; but the most direct 
was the comparative harmlessness of the 
French fire. From this point of view the 
result was due to Jean Bon Saint-André on 
the one side quite as much as to Lord Howe 
on the other. The victory was, in fact, 
owing not to any exceptional display of 
tactical genius, but to the vast difference in 
the fighting qualities of the two fleets; and 
Howe’s chief contribution to it was his 
passing through the enemy’s line, and, by 
engaging to leeward, preventing their retreat 
as soon as they found themselves gettin 
the worst of it. But it was mainly the ba 
gunnery of the French which permitted the 
English ships to pass through their line as 
well as to engage at close quarters with such 
unequal results. The loss of the Queen 
Charlotte in killed and wounded was 
forty-two, that of the Montagne was three 
hundred ; and the total loss in the two fleets 
was in about the same ratio. 

We will not attempt here to follow M. 
Chevalier in his critical examination of the 
details of the battle; but it is interesting to 
note that he utterly repudiates the celebrated 
myth of the sinking of the Vengeur, a story 
in which the one and only true incident is 
that the Vengeur did sink. Since 1839, 
when the correct story, as related by 
Admiral Griffiths, was published by Mr. 
Carlyle in Fraser’s Magazine, there has been 
no excuse for Englishmen being ignorant 
of the facts ; but Frenchmen have resolutely 
refused to accept any version of them except 
the unblushing lie coined by Barrére, and 
M. Chevalier is, we believe, the first French 
writer who bas had at once the knowledge 
and the audacity not only to tell the story 
in its simple truth, but to substantiate it by 
the official report of Capt. Renaudin, which, 
although written for a government that did 
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not wish to have too bald a narrative, 
agrees in all the main points with the 
relation by Admiral Griffiths, omitting, of 
course, all mention of Capt. Schomberg’s 
mutton pie. 

It is impossible here to examine M. 
Chevalier’s descriptions and discussions of the 
several actions of the war. His criticisms, 
generally sound, are always interesting as 
uttered by one who writes with a full 
knowledge of the details from the French 
point of view; but it is chiefly these details 
themselves which give the book its excep- 
tional and extreme value. We already 
knew, for instance, that the crews of the 
ships which were chased off Lorient on the 
22nd and 23rd of July, 1795, were utterly 
inefficient both as seamen and gunners. 
M. Chevalier adds that the condition of the 
ships was as bad; that the damages received 
on June Ist, 1794, or in the winter cruise, 
had never been made good. It was the 
same with the fleet which was fitted out at 
Toulon by Martin in February, 1795. Out 
of 12,000 men who formed the crews of 
fifteen ships of the line, 7,500 had never 
before been to sea; and deducting officers, 
there were only 2,700 sailors. The result 
of putting to sea with a fleet so manned was 
fully described by Nelson in his despatches 
and letters; but Nelson, not fully knowing 
the peculiar difficulties the French admiral 
had to contend with, was a little unjust in 
the sweeping condemnation of his conduct. 
In point of fact Martin was a seaman, pro- 
bably a good one, though his career as a 
commissioned officer was of the shortest, and 
his knowledge of tactics extremely limited. 

When, three years later, the fleet sailed 
for Egypt it was but little better provided 
with seamen, and the complements of the 
ships were much reduced. In his official 
despatch after the battle of the Nile 
Nelson appears to have assumed that the 
French ships had, roughly speaking, their 
established complement on board. Accord- 
ing to M. Chevalier, who apparently quotes 
from trustworthy records, the ships’ com- 
panies were 15, 20, or even 30 per cent. 
below their establishment. The establish- 
ment of the Orient was 1,130; she is said 
to have had only 850 men on board. The 
Franklin had 650 out of 866; the Timoléon 
had 500, the Conquérant barely more than 
400, the Peuple Souverain also about 400 
out of an establishment of 706. Possibly 
enough even these reduced complements 
presented an aggregate number of men 
fully equal to that of the English, whose 
establishment for the different rates was 
much smaller than that of the French; but 
in the quality of the men of the two fleets 
there was scarcely room for comparison. 
The condition of the French ships seems to 
have been as bad as their manning. The 
Conquérant, for instance, is described as 
‘“‘an old vessel, not fit to leave Toulon.”’ 
Instead of carrying, as a seventy-four-gun 
ship should, 24 and 18 pounders, she had 
only 18-pounders on her lower deck and 
12-pounders on her upper. The Guerrier 
was nearly as bad; and though she does 
not seem to have had a reduced armament, 
her rotten timbers offered slight resistance 
to the English shot. The tremendous effect 
of the Zealous’s fire on the Guerrier’s port 
bow is one of the stock instances of what 


broadside. It may be that the deduction is 
not fully warranted. 

It would be pleasant to follow M. Che- 
valier in his discussion of the tactics of this, 
the most brilliantly tactical of all naval 
battles; but the limit of space compels us 
to forbear. We may conclude by expressing 
a hope that we have in it only a first instal- 
ment of a naval history of the revolutionary 
wars, and that this may speedily be fol- 
lowed by the history of the French navy 
under the Consulate and Empire. 








Sacred Books of the East.—The Texts of Con- 
Jucianism. Translated by James Legge. 
2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tuts is a curious book, and would appear to 
have been written with the object of reducing 
man as far as possible to the level of a 
machine. There are references to reverence, 
the duty of filial piety, and the propriety of 
drawing closely together the family ties, and 
with these abstract principles as a basis the 
compiler of the work has reared a super- 
structure of slavish forms and precise ob- 
servances which must go far to destroy the 
principles to which it is intended to give 
expression. It was remarked by one of 
the Chinese philosophers that names were 
introduced only when the principles they ex- 
pressed were falling into disuse. If this be 
so, reverence, filial piety, and family associa- 
tion must have been fast disappearing when 
the ‘ Liki’ first saw the light. 

Based on the earlyrituals, the ‘ Liki,’ which 
is “‘a collection of treatises on the rules of 
propriety or ceremonial usages,’’ was com- 
piled by a certain scholar named Hsiao Tai 
in the latter half of the first century B.c. 
The work evidently supplied a want, for it 
was readily accepted as an authority, and 
for many centuries bas had a recognized 
place among the classics of China. What, 
then, is this book? It is a collection of 
minute rules intended to guide men’s con- 
duct through all the ways of life, and it 
provides an elaborate system of forms for 
the display of the appearance of reverence 
and family affection. The whole spirit of 
the book is illustrated by the saying of 
Confucius, ‘‘It is better not to wear mourn- 
ing at all than not to have it of the proper 
materials and fashion.”” And in order that 
there should be no mistake as to what are 
the proper materials and fashions for all 
occasions the elaborate rules of the ‘ Liki’ 
are solemnly placed on record. There is 
much in the book which will be distasteful 
to Hnglish readers. The most sacred 
moments, when, if ever, the natural affec- 
tions of those most closely related should be 
left free, are carefully analyzed, and the 
proper forms to be gone through are ar- 
ranged in regular order. For example, we 
are told that 
“the ruler and a great officer leant closely 
with their breasts over the bodies of their 
parents, wives, and eldest sons, but not over 
those of their other sons......A son bent over 
his parents, bringing his breast near to theirs. 
A wife seemed as if she would place her two 
arms beneath the bodies of her parents - in- 
law; while they simply laid their hands on her. 
A wife made as if she would cling to her hus- 
band’s body ; while her husband held her hand 
as he did that of a brother or cousin. When 
others brought the breast near the body of a 


ruler had touched it. After every such mark of 
sorrow, the mourner rose up and leaped,” 
On the death of a father a son 

“should appear quite overcome, and as if he 
were at his wits’ end ; when the corpse has been 
put into the coffin he should cast quick and 
sorrowful glances around, as if he were seeking 
for something and could not find it ; when the 
interment has taken place he should look 
alarmed and restless, as if he were looking for 
some one who does not arrive ; at the end of the | 
first year’s mourning he should look sad and 
disappointed, and at the end of the second year's 
he should have a vague and unreliant look.” 


But amid all these strange and grotesque 

detailsthere appear occasionally glimpses into 
the beliefs and scientific ideas of the early 
Chinese which are interesting. The nature 
worship which was current in China in primi- 
tive times is repeatedly referred to, and we 
are told that, like the ancient Egyptians, 
the Chinese were in the habit of making 
sacrificial offerings to cats. The ideas on 
the system of the universe held by the 
framers of the rituals are curiously un- 
scientific, and contrast most unfavourably 
with the astronomical knowledge displayed 
in the historical classic. ‘‘ Heaven,’ we are 
told, 
‘exercises the control of the strong and light 
force, and hangs out the sun and stars. Earth 
exercises the control of the dark and weaker 
force, and gives vent to it in the hills and 
streams. The five elements are distributed 
through the four seasons, and it is by their har- 
monious action that the moon is produced, which 
therefore keeps waxing for fifteen days and 
waning for fifteen.” 

In making his translation Dr. Legge has 
been guided, he tells us, by the opinions of 
the more modern school of commentators, 
and has thus succeeded in reproducing the 
current native view of the text. Asa literal 
translation we prefer Zottoli’s version of the 
portions of the work he has thought it worth 
while to publish, but Dr. Legge’s complete 
translation—the only one existing—will no 
doubt hold the field for many a long year. 
With the appearance of this work Dr. Legge 
has brought the translation of all the Con- 
fucian classics to a close. We congratulate 
him on the completion of his task, and it is 
not too much to say that no one but himself 
would have been capable of accomplishing 
so herculean a labour. 








Protection or Free Trade: an Examination of 
the Tariff Question, with Special Regard to 
the Interests of Labour. By Henry George. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Mr. Grorce’s new book is in some ways a 
curious contrast to his celebrated ‘ Progress 
and Poverty’—it contains far less of the 
impassioned writing which rendered that 
work impressive, it is argumentative 
throughout, and now and then a little dull. 
But it is also remarkable to find that Mr. 
George has discovered a school of professed 
economists to whom he desires to attach 
himself; he has been reading about Ques- 
nay and other French writers of the eigh- 
teenth century, and his dedication expresses 
the hearty admiration he feels for their 
doctrines. There can be no doubt of the 
affinity which Mr. George has recognized 
and proclaimed ; underlying the doctrines of 
the economists were those political principles 
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guage of the Declaration of Independence ; 
and Mr. George, who takes the fundamental 
principles of the American Constitution for 
self-evident axioms, has been led to results 
that correspond in not a few particulars 
with those of the physiocrats. He is, not un- 
naturally, indignant that their works have 
fallen into entire neglect, and is inclined to 
draw a comparison in their favour at the 
expense of Adam Smith, who “ belonged to 
that class of men of letters always disposed 
by strong motives to view things which the 
dominant class deem essential in the same 
light as they do.” Economists have always 
been too prone to impute interested motives 
to any of their opponents, but Mr. George 
carries the practice unusually far when he 
attributes the decline of the influence of the 
physiocrats to the power of the landed gentry 
rather than to the fact that their system, 
though ingenious, was one-sided and incom- 
plete. 

Mr. George has a good deal to say about 
the method of economic study and the ex- 
treme simplicity of the whole matter; he 
discusses each point with reference to a 
small social aggregate such as the family or 
individual settler, and then applies his con- 
clusion directly to a larger body like a 
nation. His pages teem with references to 
what Robinson Crusoe would have done in 
various supposed emergencies. But there 
is a real danger in pursuing investigations 
on this easy plan, as there may be essential 
differences between the larger and smaller 
aggregate which render the principles that 
work well in the one case inapplicable to a 
larger field. What is an unsafe method of 
study, however, proves in Mr. George’s 
hands an excellent method of exposition ; he 
is singularly clear and successful in exhi- 
biting the weakness of the various positions 
which American protectionists have taken, 
and in bringing to light the fallacies that 
lurk under more than one popular cry. 

The most interesting parts of his book are 
the chapters in which he explains where the 
real strength of protection lies; it is in the 
assumption that ‘‘the getting of work, not 
the getting of the result of work,” is the 
end to which national policy should be 
directed. In following out this idea he dis- 
cusses the matter in a way that is both fresh 
and suggestive, and draws an interesting 
comparison with the objection to the use of 
machinery—another phase of the same feel- 
ing. When, however, he claims that he is 
going more deeply into the matter than 
others have dared to go, and points to private 
property in land as the real source of that 
evil condition of society which renders pro- 
tection plausible, he comes more completely 
under the influence of the old and fixed idea, 
and repeats some of the strange assertions 
which have been sufliciently refuted. It is 
curious that a writer who makes good points 
in criticizing the politicians who would pro- 
tect the nation, by asking what is the unit 
they would protect, cannot sce that there are 
similar difficulties in deciding what is the 
unit that is to possess the land when it shall 
be nationalized. 











Selections from the Letters, Despatches, and 
other State Papers preserved in the Bombay 
Secretariat. — Mardtha Series. Vol. I. 
Edited by G. W. Forrest, B.A. (Bombay, 
Government Central Press.) 


In a quarto volume of more than seven hun- 
dred pages Mr. Forrest, of the Deccan College 
and the Bombay University, has brought 
together the firstfruits of his researches 
among the mass of records preserved in 
the Bombay Secretariat. By means of these 
records he has traced anew “the history of 
the Maradthas from their founder Shivaji, 
who welded a few tribes into a great nation, 
to:their defeat by the matchless genius of 
Wellington.” The documents which form 
the bulk of the volume record, in fact, our 
dealings with the Mardthas from 1739 to 
1803, that is, from the siege of Bassein to 
the battle of Assaye. This part of the work 
is preluded by a quaintly interesting memoir 
of Shivaji himself and his father Shahaji, 
translated from the original manuscript, one 
of four from which Waring compiled his 
narrative of the great Maratha hero. It 
was in that writer’s opinion ‘‘ more authentic 
than the others.” In this memoir the story 
of Shivaji’s attempt to surprise and slay 
Shahista Khan differs materially from that 
told by Grant Duff. Nor does mention 
seem to have been made elsewhere of the 
letter in which Shahista Khan taunted Shi- 
vaji with being ‘‘like a monkey who dwelt 
in the hills, and, trusting to the protection 
of his forts, behaved in a most improper 
way.” Shivaji owned that he was likea 
monkey, ‘‘ but,” he added, ‘‘I am like 
those monkeys that destroyed Ravan, and I 
will make your retreat difficult.” After the 
meeting between Shahaji and his successful 
son in the presence of Shivaji’s whole army, 
the latter walked for ten miles beside his 
father’s palanquin. 

In course of time the Marathas turned 
their arms against the Portuguese. Their 
successes under Baji Rao alarmed our own 
countrymen at Bombay and Surat. One of 
the first papers in the section relating to the 
siege of Bassein in 1739 is a letter from its 
commandant to the Governor of Bombay, 
which the Bombay Council held to be 
‘‘couched in very opprobrious and disrespect- 
ful language.” The commandant reproaches 
the English not only for refusing aid to 
their Portuguese neighbours against ‘ the 
idolaters and the common enemys to all the 
European nations,”’ but even for ‘‘ furnish- 
ing the Mardthas with powder and ball,” 
and sending three gunners to Thana, whose 
expertness perhaps ‘was the rod that 
caused our smart.” He charges our country- 
men with pretending equality while mean- 
ing ‘‘ disequality,” and warns them that the 
Marathas ‘‘ have more at heart the conquest 
of your island than they had that of ours.” 
The sting of the letter probably lay in its 
truth. After the siege began the letters 
from Bassein assumed a humbler tone, beg- 
ging for help in powder, shot, and supplies 
of food and money. John Horne and his 
council would take no active part in the war, 
but were willing to give the Portuguese such 
help as they safely could in view of their own 
scanty resources. They even ventured on 
their own responsibility to lend the Governor 
of Bassein 15,000 rupees. The subsequent 
capture of Bassein alarmed the Governor of 





Bombay for the safety of his own island, 
and the native merchants subscribed 30,000 
rupees for the defence of their town. The 
council thereupon agreed to surround the 
town wall with a ditch 50 ft. broad and 14 ft. 
deep. About the same time they sent two 
missions of friendly greeting, one under 
—— Gordon to the Shahu Rajah, the other 
under Capt. Inchbird to Chimnaji himself, 
the conqueror of Bassein. The Rajah was 
“very gracious to us, and seemed delighted 
with the birds that made a part of our 
present.” He gave the envoy a message 
for his friend the Governor of Bombay, 
who was asked to send him “ eight guinea- 
hens, a pair of turkeys, some Bussora 
pigeons, a little mummy, and any kind of 
curious birds.” Inchbird’s interview with 
the Maratha general began less promisingly, 
but the envoy’s tact and coolness won from 
the Mardthas a treaty, dated July 12th, 
1739, which granted the English free trade 
in the Peshwah’s dominions. 

The next batch of papers relates to the 
war which the English and Mardéthas waged 
against the piratic Angrias in 1755. Com- 
modore James describes in curt and vigorous 
language his successful attack on the formid- 
able fortress of Savandrug. After — 
it for some hours with the fire from his ships, 
he “‘ landed a number of people under cover 
of it, who cut and broke open the wicket, 
and entered without much opposition.” 
Next year Admiral Watson and Col. Robert 
Clive achieved the capture of Gheria, another 
pirate stronghold, with small a from 
their Maratha allies. The fire from Watson’s 
ships, many of which were Company’s men- 
of-war, destroyed the whole of Angria’s fleet. 
The Martha general offered Clive’s officers 
a lakh of rupees if they would let his 
people pass into the fort first; but the 
officers rejected the bribe ‘‘in a proper 
manner,” threatening to fire upon the Mar4- 
thas if they did not retire, *‘which they 
thought proper to do upon our people being 
ordered to present their firelocks.” In 
answer toa letter of complaint from Clive 
against the Bombay Governor, one of his 
council, Mr. Draper, informs Clive that the 
Government do not pretend to instruct him 
in military duty, but ‘‘ judge it necessary to 

ut him in mind of some things so generally 
leowe that nobody can be supposed igno- 
rant of them except such as wilfully shut 
their eyes.” The English embassy to the 
Mardthas in 1759 was led by William 
Andrew Price, whose diary gives some in- 
teresting details of his interviews with the 
Nana, or the Peshwah Baji Rao, and his 
ministers. The envoy from Bombay suc- 
ceeded in clearing up sume recent misunder- 
standings, and gaining some insight into 
Marftha politics. But the Nana seems to 
have avoided all special discussion of our 
envoy’s proposals, and dismissed him at last 
with a general assurance of goodwill. 

In 1767, six years after the famous rout 
of Panipat, another embassy under Mr. 
Mostyn proceeded from Bombay to the court 
of a new Peshwah, the young Madhu Rao. 
At this time the English in India dreaded the 
growing power of Haidar Ali more than that 
of the Marathas. With the latter Mostyn 
was instructed to seek an alliance against 
the former. Both English and Marathas 
were then waiting to see how the cat jumped, 
so that in the end no treaty was concluded. 
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In the papers relating to the first Maratha 
war we follow the varying fortunes of Rag- 
hoba and his English allies fighting against 
Sindhia and Holkar, the champions of the 
rival Peshwahs. In the battle of Arras, 
fought on May 18th, 1775, and fully de- 
scribed by Col. Keatinge, our troops were 
nearly losing the day through ‘‘an un- 
accountable panic among the grenadiers,”’ 
and many of the officers, ‘‘ separated from 
the line and deserted by their soldiers, fell 
in the bed of honour.”’ There is a lengthy 
correspondence between the Supreme Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings and the 
Government of Bombay, in which the latter 
defends the arrangements made with Rag- 
hoba, and protests with dignity, and not 
without reason, against the new policy 
enjoined from Calcutta. Some of the letters 
-from Calcutta represent the policy, not of 
Warren Hastings, but of the hostile majority 
in his council. The Treaty of Purandhar, 
signed in March, 1776, was not long or 
carefully observed by either of the contract- 
ing parties. In 1778 the Bombay Govern- 
ment, with Hastings’s sanction, had found a 
fair occasion for renewing its old alliance 
with Raghoba. Unluckily its plans of action 
were blundered in the execution, and issued 
in the disgraceful convention of Wargaon, 
which was promptly repudiated both by 
Hastings and Governor Hornby of Bombay. 
Goddard marched across the peninsula to 
open the first of those brilliant campaigns 
which in 1781 brought about the Treaty of 
Salbai. Goddard’s letters, of which there 
are not a few, are characteristically clear, 
vigorous, shrewd, and soldierlike. Those 
of Col. Hartley, his ablest subaltern, are 
brief and spirited. 

After these papers comes the diary of 
Charles Warre Malet on a journey from 
Bombay to Calcutta during 1785. Malet 
was sent on a mission to Mahdaji Sindhia, 
then the virtual sovereign of Hindustan, 
with the Moghul Shah Alam for his nominal 
master. The object of the mission was to 
gain Sindhia’s consent to the placing. of 
a permanent British Resident at Poona. 
The diary gives a full account of the country 
which Malet traversed, and of the native 
princes he met on the way. The first part 
of his travels took him through a pleasant 
and fertile land; but from Gwalior to Agra 
the country showed mournful traces of the 
dreadful famine which had ravaged it for 
two years past. At Agra the envoy had his 
quarters in the Taj, which had “rather the 
appearance of an ivory model just delivered 
out of the artist’s hands than an edifice 
which has withstood the inclemencies of one 
hundred and fifty-seven years.” Sindhia 
received Malet with all courtesy at Muttra, 
but gave no definite answer to the envoy’s 
request. On his visit to Shah Alam, Malet 
found the heir of Aurangzib seated on a 
silver throne in a common-sized tent. Re- 
turning to Agra, he proceeded through 
Cawnpore to Calcutta, whence in November 
he embarked in the ‘‘ Nancy grab,” fur- 
nished with the Governor-General’s instruc- 
tions to act as minister at the Peshwah’s 
court. 

The next batch of papers on Mardtha 
affairs opens with the treaty of alliance 
negotiated by Mr. Malet between the Eng- 
lish and the Peshwah in 1790 against Tippoo, 
Sultan of Mysore. To this treaty the Nizam 








also was a party. In one of his own letters 
Malet encloses an extract from a private 
letter describing the brilliant assault and 
capture of Savandrug, a hill fort garrisoned 
by some of Tippoo’s best troops. In the 
next page Capt. Little tells in simple and 
quiet language how his small force of 750 
bayonets and two guns beat the Mysore 
troops, some ten thousand strong, posted on 
ground that seemed weli-nigh unassailable. 
The routed enemy were chased through the 
jungle, and ten of their guns taken. on the 
way. Two months later, in February, 1792, 
Cornwallis was besieging Seringapatam. Be- 
fore long Tippoo was glad to make peace on 
terms which still left him strong enough for 
further mischief. In the subsequent dis- 
putes between the Mardthas and the Nizam 
Sir John Shore refused to intervene, and 
the Nizam’s defeat at Kharda compelled 
him to a disastrous peace. This event was 
followed in October, 1795, by the untimely 
death of the young Peshwah. Sir Charles 
Malet had offered the services of his own 
surgeon, but the offer was declined, although 
‘numbers of the lower class of people have 
every day, for near ten years past.... 
benefitted by the liberal assistance of our 
surgeons.” 

We now come to the papers relating to 
the second Maratha war, which followed 
so soon after the fall of Seringapatam and 
the conquest of Mysore. The letters from 
Col. Close at Peona and Col. Collins at the 
court of Sindhia throw some further light 
on the intrigues and movements which 
Lord Mornington set himself to baffle. A 
facsimile of General Arthur Wellesley’s note 
to Governor Duncan of Bombay announcing 
his complete victory at Assaye closes this 
section, which is followed by a series of 
thirty letters from the Marquis Wellesley, 
and another of nine from his yet more 
famous brother. All these, now printed 
for the first time, help to increase our know- 
ledge of the two great men. In one of 
these Lord Wellesley declares that he and 
his council are ‘perfectly satisfied’’ that 
the proposal to occupy Aden ‘‘is in no 
respect eligible.” The fourteenth section 
furnishes some interesting details about the 
genealogy of the Maratha chiefs who figure 
so prominently in the history of their time. 
The appendix also contains some readable 
matter in the shape of some memoranda 
written by a ‘ Mussalman observer” in 
1781-82, touching the progress of the 
Maratha power. 

In his ‘short historical introduction” of 
thirty-four quarto pages Prof. Forrest has 
extracted the pith and essence of the raw 
material contained in the body of the book. 
This clear, lively, and connected narrative 
of the Company’s dealings with the Marathas 
during sixty eventful years shows how 
skilfully, with how much care and judg- 
ment, the editor has discharged his diffi- 
cult task. Only those who have waded 
through the original records can fully ap- 
preciate the skill and labour bestowed on a 
summary which may be read with interest 
and advantage by many who might not 
choose to explore further. Among the new 
matter reserved for this opening essay is the 
letter in which Lieut. Pruen, of the Bombay 
Marine, describes in sober official language 
an exploit rivalling that of Sir Richard 
Grenville on board the Revenge. As com- 





mander of the Company’s brig Ranger of 
twelve guns, he fought a whole Maratha 
fleet of ‘ grabs” and ‘‘ gallivats,” some of 
them larger and more heavily armed than 
his own little craft. When almost every 
one on board the Ranger had been killed 
or wounded, Pruen hauled down his flag to 
save the lives of the king’s officers who 
had taken passage with him for Calicut, 
According to the accounts of this action 
given by Mill and Low, he had shown these 
gentlemen ‘how a Company’s cruiser could 
fight.” 

Let us hope that Prof. Forrest’s success in 
dealing with the records now for the first time 
printed will encourage the Bombay Govern- 
ment to continue, under his supervision, the 
work thus promisingly begun. They could 
not have chosen an editor more thoroughly 
competent for such a task. Socarefully has 
he discharged it to the smallest detail that 
there is hardly a misprint noticeable in the 
whole volume. 








Rhodes in Ancient Times. By Cecil Torr, M.A. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 


Tue island of Rhodes, from the accidents of 
its position, has been important in many ages, 
but its most brilliant epoch was during the 
transitional period between the ascendency 
of Greece and that of Rome, and it is about 
this period that the main interest in Mr, 
Torr’s monograph centres. An accumu- 
lation of facts respecting the intrigues of the 
minor Greek states are interesting chiefly in 
their results, and the intrigues of Rhodes 
placed her in the foremost rank of com- 
mercial and maritime powers ; and the more 
we know about Rhodes the better shall 
we be able to understand the somewhat ob- 
scure annals of ancient commerce. Her ships, 
like these of the Venetians and Genoese in 
the Middle Ages, did most of the carrying 
trade between East and West; her pottery 
has been found all over the Mediterranean; 
her maritime law was adopted by Rome, as 
evidenced by Antoninus Pius, who said, “I 
rule the land, but the law rules the sea. 
Let the matter be judged by the naval law of 
Rhodes, in so far as any of our own laws do 
not conflict with that.’’ Her skill in seaman- 
ship was acknowledged as much by Romans 
as by Greeks; her dockyards were supported 
at an enormous cost; and the Rhodians not 
only built for themselves, but for others. 
Antigonus ordered ships from them, and 
Herod of Judea had a large trireme built by 
them. Intruders into these dockyards were 
punished with death, and once in time of 
need it is said that the Rhodian ladies cut 
off their hair and gave it for making ropes. 
Hence we do not wonder at the proverb 
which stated that the Rhodians were worth 
ten ships, since their skill at sea and their 
commercial wealth had earned for them the 
position which in after ages has been held by 
the Venetians, the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
and the English. 

Such was the external position of 
Rhodes, and in like manner her situation 
and her policy of consistent neutrality 
made her an important centre of ert and 
learning. To this subject Mr. Torr has 
devoted two interesting chapters, and in 
perusing them the reader is at once struck 
by two salient points, namely, the assist- 
ance given by Rhodes to the introduction 
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into Greece, and, secondly, the assistance 
given by Rhodes to the introduction of 
Greek art and Greek philosophy into Rome, 
proving how the island has been at two dis- 
tinct epochs a veritable stepping-stone of 
ideas from East to West. Rhodes was too 
open to all the world to allow of her develop- 
ing a great local school, hence Rhodian names 
are not so familiar to us as those of Athens, 
Alexandria, or Rome ; but as an example of 
Rhodian influence may be taken the Stoic 
philosopher Pansetius. He was instrumental 
at home in modifying much that the 
Rhodians found objectionable in Stoicism ; 
he it was who softened the rigid Stoic 
standard of virtue to meet the necessities 
of trade, and gave it as his opinion that a 
merchant coming to Rhodes with a cargo 
of corn in time of scarcity was not morally 
bound, before he had got rid of his cargo at 
the famine price, to disclose the fact that 
other ships were on their way from Egypt. 
Panetius, as everybody knows, was the 
companion of the younger Scipio Africanus 
when he went to the East on an embassy in 
143 B.c. With Scipio Paneetius returned to 
Rome, lived in his patron’s house, and made 
his version of Stoicism the fashionable philo- 
sophy of the Roman world. He did more 
than this, for he introduced to the Romans 
the jus gentium. Cicero based his ‘ De 
Officiis’ on a treatise by Paneetius, and in 
the train of this Stoic philosopher followed 
many of his disciples from Rhodes, whose 
influence was paramount in moulding the 
thought and literature of the Latin world. 

No place in Greece yielded richer 
treasures in art to Roman vandals than 
Rhodes. In Strabo’s opinion the city of 
Rhodes, ‘‘in harbours, in streets, in walls, 
and in other buildings, so surpasses all other 
cities that we cannot call any its equal, much 
less its superior’’; and Pliny speaks of no 
fewer than a hundred colossal statues in the 
great city, smaller than the Colossus itself, 
but still very notable. Most of the Rhodian 
sculptures found their way to Rome, and 
some of them are to be seen there still, such 
as the Laocoon and the Farnese Bull. 

It is within late years, or almost months, 
that the finds of M. Biliotti at Camirus and 
Ialysus have disclosed the full force of 
the Egyptian influence on the earlier art 
of Rhodes. Scarabs were manufactured in 
Rhodes with hieroglyphic inscriptions on 
them as blundering as those which ignorant 
copyists of to-day produce when they intro- 
duce Egyptian patterns in their work; 
pseudo-Eyyptian aryballoi have been found 
together with genuine Egyptian porcelain in 
profusion in the tombs of Ialysus. And 
besides this influence on art the theological 
influence was equally marked, for the Rho- 
dians were the first Greeks to set up temples 
to Egyptian gods within their walls, and to 
incorporate them in their theology. To the 
gods of Egypt the Rhodians sent compli- 
mentary presents, and in return the Egyp- 
tians sent gifts to the gods of Rhodes; 
religious intolerance was apparently un- 
known in those days. 

Mr. Torr deserves the best thanks of the 
student of Hellenic history and art for col- 
lecting into this one small volume informa- 
tion concerning Rhodes which has only as 
yet appeared in a hopelessly scattered form, 
in German, French, and English archeolo- 








inscriptions, and in records of travel, and 
which, when put together in a readable 
form, teaches us to realize how important 
was the part which Rhodes once played in 
the world’s history. 








Recollections of Mr. James Lenox, of New 
York, and the Formation of his Library. 
By Henry Stevens, of Vermont. (Stevens.) 


Tue title of this book is not particularly 
promising, but is due to the modesty of the 
writer, who preferred to compile ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Mr. James Lenox,’ not ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Henry Stevens.’ Yet, truth to say, 
the book would have been a better work had 
the witty and amiable author written his 
autobiography rather than given to the 
Library Association his recollections of a 
dry and self-willed New York merchant 
who was extremely wealthy and, in his 
own fashion. munificent, and who had the 
good sense to employ a real lover of books 
to buy for him. However, as his relations 
with Mr. Lenox formed a_ considerable 
chapter in Stevens’s life, this little volume 
dves contain a good deal of autobiography, 
and for that we are thankful. 

Stevens was a born bibliographer, if ever 
there was one. He had no great amount of 
schooling, and neither the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington nor Yale College in the 
beginning of the forties was a place where a 
bibliographer was likely to obtain much en- 
couragement; but he himself says that the 
native taste showed itself in the midst of 
unpropitious circumstances :— 

‘** During vacations and holidays I had for five 
years scouted through the New England and 
Middle States prospecting in out-of-the-way 
places for historical nuggets, mousing through 
public and private libraries and old homestead 
garrets, chiefly on behalf of Peter Force and his 
American Archives. From Maine to Virginia 
many a disused churn, old cradle, dilapidated 
hencoop, and empty flour barrel had yielded 
rich harvests of old papers, musty books and 
sallow pamphlets.” 

When he found his way to London he 
was far more favourably circumstanced, 
because the hunt for Americana had scarcely 
begun then, and he had only to keep his 
eyes open to find what he longed for :— 

‘Those were indeed happy days, when on a 
July morning one might run down a hundred 
brace of rare old books on America in London 
at as many shillings a volume as must now be 
paid pounds. The shops of Rich, Rodd, Thorpe, 
Pickering and others were looked through the 
first fortnight, and books to the amount of more 
than 1,000/. ‘turned down’ and reported to 
American clients. They were scrambled for in 
Boston and New York like hot buck- wheat cakes 
at a College breakfast. It was hardly possible 
to sweep them together fast enough.” 

The fame he acquired in the States as a 
bibliographer led to Stevens’s forming a con- 
nexion with Mr. Lenox; and it may fairly 
be said that not only did Stevens make an 
admirable agent, but he educated his em- 
ployer till he made him a tolerable biblio- 
grapher. At first Mr. Lenox had a good 
deal to learn :— 

** When his tastes had grown into the mysteries 
of uncut leaves, he returned a very rare early 


New England tract, expensively bound, because | 


it did not answer the description of ‘uncut’ in 
the invoice, for the leaves ‘had manifestly been 
cut open and read.’ 





When it was explained to - 


only that the edges were not trimmed, he shelved 
the rarity with the remark that he ‘learned 
something every day.’ On the other hand he 
kept a great Spanish rarity with margins cut 
close, because a German youth who desired to 
practice writing English to me had described it 
as ‘ perfect although very closely circumcised.’ ” 
A characteristic story of Lenox may be 
quoted, and then we may leave him :— 


‘*Mr. Lenox was so strict an observer of the 
Sabbath that I never knew of his writing a busi- 
ness letter on Sunday but once. In 1855, while 
he was staying at Hotel Meurice in Paris, there 
occurred to me the opportunity one Saturday 
afternoon, June 16. of identifying the long lost 
octavo Bible of 1631, which has the negative 
omitted in the Seventh Commandment, and pur- 
chasing it for fifty guineas. No other copy was 
then known, and the possessor required an im- 
mediate answer. However I raised some points 
of inquiry and obtained permission to hold the 
little sinner and give the answer on Monday. 
By that evening’s post I wrote to Mr. Lenox 
and pressed for an immediate reply, suggesting 
that this prodigal though he returned on Sunday 
should be housed. Monday brought a letter ‘ to 
buy it, very short but tender as a fatted calf. 
On June 21 I exhibited the volume at a full 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
at the same time nicknaming it ‘THe WicKED 
Brs.z,’ a name that has stuck to it ever since 
though six copies are now known.” 

The “‘ Wicked Bible” leads Stevens into 
a disquisition :— 

‘On taking it home to my house in Camden 
Square that Saturday night and overhauling my 
pile of octavo Bibles laid aside for collation and 
binding, I was both delighted and disappointed 
to find that I was already the possessor of a 
‘ Wicked Bible,’ an overlooked duplicate of the 
copy offered, though not so ‘ unique as my other 
copy,’ as my old American friend Dowse used to 
say, for it contained the Bible only, in inferior 
condition and wanting twenty-three leaves in the 
Psalms. On Monday morning, when the owner 
came for his Bible or the fifty guineas, I showed 
him my copy in triumph, to convince him that 
his was not unique and hence was not worth the 
price asked. He at once admitted my plea and 
accepted 251. My junior copy, after being done 
up in forel, was sold in the autumn of 1855 to 
Mr. Panizzi for eighteen guineas, and is now in 
the British Museum, locked up in Case 24. a. 
41, bearing the stamp of Jan. 3, 1856, when 
paid for. Mr. Winter Jones was afterwards 
fortunate enough to procure the twenty-three 
missing leaves for five guineas from the Rev. 
Mr. Jennings, who had picked up a copy want- 
ing three leaves for which he asked twenty 
guineas, so that the Museum copy is also com- 
plete. Mr. Jennings sold the remainder of his 
copy, which then wanted twenty-six leaves, for 
fifteen guineas to Mr. Francis Fry of Bristol, 
who I believe succeeded in completing it and 
sold it to Dr. Bandinel for the Bodleian Library. 
Tt was lent to the Caxton Exhibition of 1877, 
where it attracted more attention than any 
honest Bible of the Collection. A fourth copy 
is preserved in the Ewing Library in Glasgow, 
and a fifth fell into the hands of Mr. Henry J. 
Atkinson of Gunnersbury, in 1883. In the 
autumn of 1884 a sixth copy, which might be 
designated the Godiva copy, was brought to me 
for identification by a gentleman of Coventry, 
who said it had recently been picked up in [re- 
land.” 

One of Stevens’s great triumphs was buy- 
ing ‘The Bay Psalm Book,’ the first book 
printed in what are now the United States: 


‘The only copy we knew of on this side the 
Atlantic was a spotless one in the Bodleian 
Library, which had lain there unrecognized for 
ages, and even in the printed catalogue of 1843 
its title was recorded without distinction among 
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the common herd of Psalms in verse. The book 
bears no name of place or printer, the imprint 
being simply ‘ Imprinted 1640.’ I had handled 
it several times with great reverence and noted 
its many peculiar points, but, as agreed with 
Mr. Pickering, without making any sign or im- 
parting any information to our good and obliging 
friend Dr. Bandinel, Bodley’s Librarian. We 
thought that when we had secured a copy for 
ourselves, it would be time enough to acquaint 
the learned Doctor that he was entertaining un- 
awares this angel of the New World. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, only an experi- 
enced collector can judge of my surprise and 
inward satisfaction, when on the 12th January 
1855, at Sotheby’s, at one of the sales of Picker- 
ing’s stock, after untying parcel after parcel to 
see what I might chance to see, and keeping 
ahead of the auctioneer, Mr. Wilkinson, on 
resolving to prospect in one parcel more before 
he overtook me, my eye rested for an instant 
only on the long lost Benjamin, clean and un- 
“spotted. I instantly closed the parcel, (which 
was described in the Catalogue as Lot ‘531 
Psalmes other Editions, 1630 to 1675 black 
letter, a parcel,’) and tightened the string, just 
as Alfred came to lay it on the table. A cold- 
blooded coolness seized me, and advancing to- 
wards the table behind Mr. Lilly I quietly bid 
in a perfectly neutral tone ‘sixpence,’ and so 
the bids went on increasing by sixpences until 
half-a-crown was reached and Mr. Lilly had 
loosened the string. Taking up this very 
volume he turned to me and remarked that 
‘This looks a rare edition, Mr. Stevens, don’t 
you think so? I do not remember having seen 
it before,’ and raised the bid to five shillings. I 
replied that I had little doubt of its rarity, 
though comparatively a late edition of the 
Psalms, and at the same time gave Mr. Wilkin- 
son a sixpenny nod. Thenceforward a‘ spirited 
competition ’ arose between Mr. Lilly and my- 
self, until finally the lot was knocked down to 
* Stevens’ for nineteen shillings! I then called 
out, with perhaps more energy than discretion, 
‘delivered.’ On pocketing this volume, leaving 
the other seven to take the usual course, Mr. 
Lilly and others inquired with some curiosity, 
‘What rarity have you got now?’ ‘ Oh nothing,’ 
said I, ‘but the first English book printed in 
America.’ There was a pause in the sale, while 
all had a good look at the little stranger. Some 
said jocularly, ‘there has evidently been a mis- 
take, put up the lot again.’ Mr. Stevens, with 
the book again safely in his pocket, said, ‘ Nay, 
if Mr. Pickering, whose cost mark of y [3s.] did 
not recognize the prize he had won, certainly 
the cataloguer might be excused for throwing 
it away into the hands of the right person to 
rescue, appreciate and preserve it. I am now 
fully rewarded for my long and silent hunt of 
seven years.’ On reaching Morley’s I eagerly 
collated the volume, and at first found it right 
with all the usual signatures correct. The leaves 
were not paged or folioed. But on further col- 
lation I missed sundry of the Psalms, enough to 
fill four leaves. The puzzle was finally solved 
when it was discovered that the inexperienced 
printer had marked a sheet with the signature 
w after v, which is very unusual. This wasa very 
distressing disappointment, but I held my tongue, 
and knowing that my old friend and correspon- 
dent, George Livermore of Cambridge, N.E., 
possessed an imperfect copy, which he and Mr. 
Crowninshield, after the noble example of the 
‘Lincoln Nosegay,’ had won from the Com- 
mittee of the ‘ Old South,’ in Boston, together 
with another and perfect copy, I proposed an 
advantageous exchange, and obtained the four 
missing leaves. Mr. Crowninshield strongly 


advised Mr. Livermore against parting with his 
four leaves, because, as he said, ‘they would 
enable Stevens to complete his copy, and place 
it in the library of Mr. Lenox, who would then 
crow over us because he also had a perfect copy 
of the Bay Psalm Book.’ Having thus completed 
my copy and had it bound by Francis Bedford 








in his best style, I sent it to Mr. Lenox for 801. 
Five years later I bought the Crowninshield 
Library in Boston for $10,000, mainly to obtain 
his perfect copy of the Bay Psalm Book, and 
brought the whole library to London. This 
second copy, after being held several months, 
was at the suggestion of Mr. Thomas Watts, 
offered to the British Museum for 1501. The 
Keeper of the Printed Books however never 
had the courage to send it before the Trustees 
for approval and payment; so after waiting five 
or six years longer the volume was withdrawn, 
bound by Bedford, taken to America in 1868, 
and sold to Mr. George Brinley for 150 guineas. 
At the Brinley sale in March, 1878, No. 847, 
Part I., it was bought by Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt for $1,200, or more than three times the 
cost of my first copy to Mr. Lenox. The British 
Museum still lacks the first book printed in New 
England.” 


Here is an amusing story :— 


‘*Shortly after, in 1850, there occurred for 
sale at the same auction rooms a copy of ‘ Aratus’ 
Phaenomena,’ Paris 1559, in 4° with a few 
manuscript notes and this autograph signature 
on the title ‘Jo. Milton, Pre 2s. 6d. 1631.’ 
This I thonght would be a desirable acquisition 
for Mr. Lenox, and accordingly I ventured to 
bid for it as far as 40/. against my late opponent 
for the Drake Map, but he secured it at 40/. 10s., 
remarking that ‘Mr. Panizzi will not thank you 
for thus running the British Museum.’ ‘That 
remark,’ I replied, ‘is apparently one of your 
gratuities. Mr. Panizzi is, I think, too mucha 
man of the world to grumble at a fair fight. He 
has won this time, though at considerable cost, 
and I am sure Mr. Leuox will be the first to 
congratulate him on securing such a prize for 
the British Museum.’ ‘I did not know that you 
were bidding for Mr. Lenox.’ ‘It was not 
necessary that you should.’ ‘ Perhaps at another 
time,’ said he, ‘we may arrange the matter 
before-hand so as not to oppose each other.’ 
‘Very well,’ I replied, ‘if you will bring me a 
note from Mr. Panizzi something to this effect : 
‘Mr. Stevens, please have a knock-out with the 
bearer, the agent of the British Museum, on lot 
* * and greatly oblige Mr. John Bull and your 
Obdt Servant, A. P.,” I will consider the propo- 
sition, and if Mr. Lenox or any other of my in- 
terested correspondents is not unwilling to com- 
bine or conspire to rob or cheat the proprietors, 
the ‘‘ thing” may possibly be done. Meanwhile 
until this arrangement is concluded let us hold 
our tongues and pursue an honest course.’ That 
man never again suggested to me to join him in 
a ‘ knock-out.’ ” 


The following is a tale of an attempted 
knock-out :— 


“ About 1852 my old friend William Picker- 
ing, one Saturday afternoon, showed me a cata- 
logue he had just received of Lord Mountnorris’s 
Library to be sold at Arley Castle the following 
Tuesday, and intimated that we might perhaps 
indulge ourselves in some rare sport in burking 
a projected knockout among the London book- 
sellers, of which he had got wind. This suited 
my complexion, but it was necessary for us to 
know all about the books and their condition, 
and it was impossible for him to get away from 
town just then ; so it was arranged that I was 
to see Messrs. Farebrother & Co. the auctioneers, 
and obtain an order from them to examine the 
books on Sunday in time to set our traps for 
Tuesday. Accordingly with the necessary order 
in pocket I telegraphed to a jobmaster in Bir- 
mingham to have a man and dogcart meet me 
at the station there on the arrival of the mid- 
night train to take me over to Arley Castle some 
dozen miles. It was a fearfully rainy night, but 
we reached the little inn near the Castle before 
dawn, after a bibliographical steeplechase that 
ought to be celebrated in the annals of book- 
hunting. The next morning early, after a two 
hours’ sleep and an hour's breakfast, I tried in 





vain as a casual to gain admission to the Library 
with proper assistants, until finally I produced 
my order with a sovereign wrapped in it. These 
brought two caretakers up smiling and we went 
not exactly to ‘ work’ but to bibliographical de. 
votion. During the day I saw every book and 
every parcel, both printed and manuscript, and 
entered in my catalogue a rough estimate of the 
value of every lot. Before the sun set I set out 
for London by the Great Western route and was 
able to join Mr. Pickering Monday morning 
with all the necessary information cut and 
dried for our purposes. We retired and went 
thoroughly through the numbers, fixing a low 
limit on every lot that we did not want, aida 
higher one on those lots we desired to secure. 
Mr. Craven, Mr. Pickering’s accountant, was 
then called in and instructed. He left for Arley 
that night fully equipped and primed for batile. 
He was to procure, if possible, about a hundred 
lots. If the combined trade seemed disposed to 
let him have these lots at reasonable prices he 
was to bid on no others, but if they ‘ran’ him, 
he was then without any bargain or compromise 
to bid on every lot up to a limit of about two- 
thirds of its market value which was marked in 
cypher in his catalogue. On his declining to 
join them the Philistines began to run him hard, 
but in every case he won his lots though at a 
high cost. He then began to play at their game 
and bid on every lot, but let them have all he 
was not told to secure. This spoiled their beauti- 
ful knockout, so that their dividend among above 
twenty hardly paid for their grog.” 

The substance of this book was a paper 
read at Liverpool in September, 1883; and 
Stevens intended to rewrite it, but his last 
illness overtook him before he was able to 
carry out his design. 








The Epic Songs of Russia. By Isabel Florence 
Hapgood. (Quaritch.) 


Tue epic songs of Russia, now for the first 
time introduced to English readers by Miss 
Hapgood, have not much that is epic about 
them. But they have the great merit of 
being unlike the legendary poems of other 
lands. Here and there some resemblance 
may be found in them to Scandinavian 
Sagas; some features they have in common 
with the metrical romances in which the 
nomad tribes of South Siberia delight; for 
many of their incidents parallels may be 
found in Finnish poetry, or in the legends, 
translated by Schiefner, current in the Cau- 
casus and in Tibet. With the Russian skazii, 
or folk-tales, they are, as might be expected, 
closely allied. But in many respects—in 
rhythm, in imagery, and in sentiment—they 
may fairly claim to be original, or at all 
events not to have followed any models with 
which we are acquainted. As a specimen 
of the somewhat incomprehensible stories 
about what the Russian critics have styled 
‘‘the elder heroes,” in whom they are in- 
clined to recognize personifications of nature 
forces, of the genius of husbandry and the 
like, may be taken the account of how 
Viladimir’s nephew, Volga, was riding one 
day over the open plain, when he heard 
a husbandman ploughing. ‘The plough 
screamed, the share grated against the 


stones.” For three days Volga rode on in 
search of the ploughman. At length he 
found him. 


‘* His plough was of maple-wood, his reins of 
silk, the share of damascened steel with fittings 
of silver, and the handles of purest gold. His 
curls waved over his brows of blackest sable, 
his eyes were falcon clear; his shoes were of 
green morocco with pointed toes ; and under the 
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hollow of his foot, sparrows might fly. His hat 
was downy, and his caftan was of black velvet.” 


Volga asked the picturesque ploughman to 
become his comrade. He consented, but 
added :— 

‘‘T have left my plough in the furrow. Com- 

mand now thy men to turn it from the furrow, 
scrape the soil from the share, and cast it into 
a willow bush, that robbers find it not—that 
none discover it save those to whom it will yield 
service—my brother peasants.” 
Volga ordered his ‘mighty youths” to 
fulfil the wish of his new comrade; but 
their united force proved unequal to the 
task. 

“Then the husbandman rode up on his night- 
ingale mare, grasped the plough of maple-wood 
with one hand, shook the soil from the share, 
tossed it to the clouds, saying, ‘Farewell, my 
plough. Never more shall I till with thee.’” 

The legend of Dunai the Quiet and his 
beautiful wife Nastasya bears in its extra- 
vagance and ferocity a considerable resem- 
blance to the wild Mongol and Calmuck 
romances which Radloff has collected in 
South Siberia. Dunai was challenged by his 
wife to compete with her in archery, and he 
was overcome by her superior skill. ‘‘ Quiet 
Dunai waxed very wrath thereat, and aimed 
a burning arrow smeared with serpent’s fat 
at Nastasya’s white breast.”” In vain did 
she implore him not to kill her, crying :— 

‘* Better will it be for thee to punish me. Let 
this be thy first reprimand: take thy silken 
whip, dip it in burning pitch, and chastise my 
body. And for the second reprimand : bind me 
by my woman’s hair to thy stirrups, and send 
thy horse at speed over the wide plain. Bury 
me to the breast in the damp earth—beat 
me with oaken rods—torture me with hunger— 
feed me with oats, and so keep me three full 
months. But grant me only to bear thy son.” 
Dunai paid no heed to her entreaties, “‘ but 
sent his burning arrow into her white breast, 
and took out her heart with his dagger.” 
After which “his heroic heart burned 
within him for grief and remorse”; he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Where the white swan fell, there 
also shall fall the falcon bright,’ and he 
drove his dagger into his heart. From 
the spot on which lay his corpse and that of 
his wife gushed forth two rivers, the Don 
and the Dnieper. 

‘‘Nastasya’s river flowed to the kingdom of 
Lithuania, and thence to the Golden Horde. 
The Don, twenty fathoms deep and forty wide, 
ran past Kief town. Where they met, two 
cypress trees sprang up, and twined together, 
and on their leaves was written: ‘This marvel 
came to pass for the wonder of all young people, 
and the solace of the old.’” 

Equally Oriental in its tone is the tale 
of Diuk the Rich; but it seems an echo 
from a very different region of the East 
from that inhabited by the wild tribes of 
Central Asia. To Indian or Persian art, 
culture, and magnificence seem to be due 
the glories of which the Russian minstrel 
sings, relating how Vladimir sent messengers 
to India to see whether the palace of his 
visitor Diuk was really as splendid as its 
owner declared that it was. Here is the 
account of what they found :— 

“When, after long wanderings, they came to 
India the Rich, they climbed a lofty mountain, 
and beheld the land glowing before them. And 
one said: ‘Of a surety, Lord Diuk hath sent 
warning to his native land, that they should set 
on fire great India the Rich, for lo! it burneth !’ 
But when they drew near they saw that it was 








but the golden roofs of the dwellings flaming, 
and the temples’ precious domes which glowed, 
and the ways strewn with tawny-yellow sand 
and spread with fair cloth of scarlet. Diuk’s 
palace of white stone had three-and-thirty towers 
which flowed together at one point ; their domes 
all were sheathed with green copper, more pre- 
cious than red gold. About the palace lay a 
garden of seventy versts, set with all manner 
of pleasant fruit-trees and of shrubs, walled 
about with a lofty railing of carven pillars of 
gold, surmounted by knobs of copper, and the 
gates were of fair brass. In the court, maids 
richly apparelled walked with the serving men 
or played at chess. Within, the palace was 
reared upon three hundred pillars of silver, four 
hundred of gold, and others innumerable of 
precious copper and of iron. In all Kief was 
nothing like it, and all Kief town would not 
suffice to purchase that palace alone; and through 
the town flowed a river of gold.” 

Whatever may be the opinion of experts 
as to the justice of the claims to originality 
put forward by Russian critics on behalf 
of the bylinas, there can be no doubt that 
Miss Hapgood has constructed out of those 
poems a valuable and interesting work. Her 
own share in it has been very well executed, 
her translations being spirited and flowing, 
and at the same time conscientiously accu- 
rate. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

The Courting of Mary Smith. By F. W. 
Robinson. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
A Drama in Muslin. By George Moore. 

(Vizetelly & Co.) 
Aspirations. By Helen Hays. (New York, 
Thomas Whittaker.) 


As a rule it may be said that the pen of 
the practised story-teller does not become 
more and more incisive with use. The gain 
in mere mechanical methods which comes 
with the wear and tear of years is more than 
counterbalanced by the loss of that fresh- 
ness which gives life to a strong writer’s 
first work. No doubt the rock ahead of 
all literary voyagers is self - indulgence 
in mannerism. But this rock, dangerous 
always, seems to grow more and more dan- 
gerous as the adventurer proceeds—seems 
to be more of an obstacle at last than 
at first. Nor is this all. That strange and 
unaccountable yearning for repetition of 
formulas which is so strong in the human 
temper that it has played a most important 
part in the history of civilizations is, perhaps, 
most potent in the world of letters. In 
imaginative writers of the very first class— 
writers whose wealth of invention, could 
they only conquer what may be called 
fixed habits of imagination, would be 
without limit—the fantastic tricks played 
by this yearning for repetition are among 
the curious phenomena presented to the 
literary student. No one will say that 
it was a lack of fertility which impelled 
Dickens to ring a dozen changes on the 
same chimes till at length a large propor- 
tion of his work seems to be informed with 
the same reiterated idea—that of a secret 
crime brought at last to light by the watch- 
ful skill of a hidden and disguised witness. 
What was it then? It wasa yielding toa 
fixed habit of imagination. No one will say 
that a lack of fertility impelled Charlotte 
Bronté — a writer who for sheer power of 
vision is to be named in the same breath 
with Shakspeare and Coleridge—to give 





us three novels in which deep passion is 
delineated with a deeper suggestion of 
romantic tutors and sublime governesses 
and heroic schoolgirls, and ‘ skyblue” and 
thick bread and butter. What was it then? 
It was a yielding to a fixed habit of imagina- 
tion—to that same yearning for repetition of 
formulas which is seen in all human and in 
all animal life, and which ages ago gave 
birth to the wail, ‘‘There is no new thing 
under the sun.” And may not the same be 
said of the imaginative writers of our time, 
such as Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. Collins, Mr. 
James Payn, and Mr. Besant? When once 
we come to know the habit of imagination 
of any one of these gifted novelists can 
we not, after reading a few chapters of any 
given novel, see how the writer’s power of 
invention is paralyzed by his reminiscence 
of what he has before invented as the 
limbs of the starving princess in the fairy 
story were imprisoned and benumbed by the 
intangible gossamer threads that one after 
another floated before her path? No matter 
how an artist may change his scene, no 
matter how fresh may be the woods nor how 
new the pastures into which he removes 
us, do we not find reminiscences of the 
same characters passing through the same 
situations that we have become familiar 
with from his very first story? And 
until quite recently no one among contem- 
porary. novelists seemed to have found it 
more difficult to break through his own 
individual fixed habit of imagination than 
Mr. F. W. Robinson. Interesting and 
high in tone as were his numerous stories, 
varied as they always were in regard to 
mere scenic business, their general like- 
ness to each other in such all-important 
matters as character and plot was a striking 
defect. But in reviewing ‘A Fair Maid’ 
a short time since we had to speak of the 
rejuvenescence which seemed to have come 
suddenly upon the story-teller who, making 
his first success more than a quarter of a 
century ago, has ever since been supply- 
ing the libraries with an industry second 
only to that of Mrs. Oliphant herself. And 
the reader will find that this rejuvenescence, 
this freshness and newness, are still more 
noticeable in his last story. To write an 
interesting love story in which the heroine 
is a pretty and high-minded girl of nineteen, 
and the hero a rugged, prosaic millionaire, 
an illiterate Lancashire cotton-spinner of 
fifty-five—to bring such a love story to a 
satisfactory and even to a beautiful end 
might well be pronounced impossible. Yet 
it is what Mr. Robinson has achieved. In 
truth, we should not go too far in sayin 

that the attraction to a noble-minded gir 
like Mary Smith of a passion like that 
of Lovett—a passion deeper and purer 
and more self-abnegating than perhaps a 
younger man could feel for any woman 
—is one of the finest studies that any of 
our novelists has produced of late years. 
Mingled with the cotton-spinner’s love of 
Mary Smith is a deep worship of ‘the 
sweet glory of youth,” a reverence for the 
mystery and wonder of a beautiful girlhood, 
which could only have been rendered by an 
English writer of the middle classes, among 
whom that which is lovely in the Puritanic 
idea may be said to flourish and live. To 
read such a book as this is to strengthen the 
soul with a moral tonic. Though on the 
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whole the story is well written, it has those 
blemishes of style to which contemporary 
novelists have accustomed us. Mr. Robinson 
has a morbid dread of being considered 
tautological, and he shares it with his 
brother story-tellers—a morbid dread, indeed, 
from which only the strongest writers seem 
to be entirely free. Rather than repeat on 
the same page the word ‘‘said’’—a word 
whose frequent recurrence is absolutely 
necessary in all vivid narrative dialogue— 
there is no makeshift too feeble for him and 
his confréres. Here is an instance of what 
we mean :—‘‘T begin to remember. My 
keeper, is she not?’ ‘ Your companion, 
Verity,’ corrected the aunt.” Now this use 
of the word “ corrected ”’ for the word said 
quite ruins the dramatic strength of the 
dialogue. A strong master of style—a writer, 
for instance, like Lord Macaulay or like 
-George Borrow—would not hesitate to re- 
peat the word said half a dozen times ona 
page if the substitution of any other word 
would weaken the dramatic life and elasticity 
of the dialogue. Another mannerism of 
Mr. Robinson is that of stringing together 
a group of sentences without verbs (as on 
p- 22 of vol.i.). Carlyle, one of the most 
vicious, if one of the most brilliant of prose 
writers, has so familiarized the English 
public with this barbarism that readers and 
critics have ceased to be shocked by it. 
There is much humour in the book, some 
of it decidedly good. The description of 
the Lancashire holiday-maker mistaking the 
millionaire for his own gardener, and ad- 
dressing him with, ‘‘I say, daddy, where 
be your guvnor’s pinery? Trot us roon 
yersel,” is done in the best manner. Some- 
times, however, Mr. Robinson forgets that 
while his characters may be familiar, and 
even, perhaps, vulgar, in their forms of 
speech, the novelist himself, as ‘“‘the voice 
of the muses,” can never part entirely with 
his dignity, as in this story he does when 
he apostrophizes his hero as ‘‘ poor beggar.” 

Mr. George Moore has already proved his 
right to be considered one of the conspicuous 
novelists of the day. On account of his un- 
savoury taste his books have attracted, per- 
haps, more than their due share of attention, 
but they have deserved much in spite of it; 
and ‘A Drama in Muslin’ will deserve even 
more. Mr. Moore can depict human beings 
in an original and consistent fashion; he 
can tell a story well, and he has an excellent 
eye for effect, so that his novel is picturesque, 
well constructed, and full of human interest. 
Unfortunately it isa great deal more. The 
English language is not forcible enough for 
Mr. Moore, and the traditions of English 
fiction are too narrow. His book is dis- 
figured throughout by blunders in syntax 
and by hybrid adjectives. The blunders 
can hardly be intentional, but the adjectives 
are part of the realist’s business. It is a 
time-honoured excuse that new terms are 
necessary in writing of new matters, and 
Mr. Moore, who is a pronounced realist, 
finds plenty of vacant ground to work 
upon. The novelty of his method lies, 
however, not so much in _ his topics 
as in the nature of his analysis. He 
is on the look out to detect the baser 
impulses, and even in the outside view of 
things a nasty detail has for him an irre- 
sistible attraction. It is here that he breaks 
away from the wholesome practice estab- 





lished by the great masters of modern 
English fiction, who looked at life with a 
wider view anc with a true regard to per- 
spective. It has often been said that they 
wrote for the drawing-room, and were forced 
to neglect one-half of life; but the realistic 
school, boasting that it deals with the whole 
of life, forgets the greater part in its anxiety 
to probe the residue. Mr. Moore’s moral 
purpose in laying bare some of the dark 
spots in modern life need not be disputed, 
and may even be commendable; but the 
satirist can hardly escape the charge of 
gloating over what he chastises. It is as 
well to say that ‘A Drama in Muslin’ is 
not fit for the drawing-room—possibly there 
will grow up a new school of novelists whose 
works will not be fit for the drawing-room 
(till they are translated into French); that 
is a matter which does not affect the judg- 
ment to be pronounced on a work of art; 
but it is impossible to say that Mr. Moore 
has yet grasped the whole of life, or that 
any view of art can extenuate the gratuitous 
nastiness of many of his descriptions. At 
the same time it is not too much to say of 
‘A Drama in Muslin’ that it is one of the 
ablest and most original novels of the year. 
It has been Mr. Moore’s object to make a 
study of the life of a group of girls in good 
society. By laying the scene in Ireland he 
has secured the advantage of strong con- 
trasts and good opportunities for his biting 
humour. His picture of Dublin in the 
season is exceedingly clever. 

Although distinctly a domestic story, 
‘ Aspirations’ possesses to a certain extent 
that cosmopolitan character so familiar in 
modern Transatlantic fiction. From the 
blending of these two elements arises a 
certain incongruity. Bianca, the Italian 
landlady, remarks to her tenant, an Ameri- 
can artist, ‘‘ But the signorina, was she not 
shocked? The Americans are so grand, 
and to mount way up to this piano must 
have tired her.’’ The hero, bred in America, 
is of Italian parentage: ‘‘The olive tint of 
his oval face, the dark flashing eye, and the 
close curling hair were not Yankee in their 
origin; but when he spoke, as he did soon 
after, his English was undefiled.” To this 
category such expressions as “hither and 
yon,” and “rare”’ [—underdone], of meat, 
are doubtless to be referred. But setting 
aside occasional angularities of diction, we 
can heartily commend ‘ Aspirations’ for the 
skill and consistency with which Mrs. Hays 
has drawn her characters. Especially good 
is the picture of the kindly valetudinarian, 
whose nature is developed late in life by 
unsought-for responsibilities. Readers of 
‘ Aspirations’ may be advised to skim the 
first half dozen chapters, after which a great 
improvement is observable. 








ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS, 


Records of the Churches, Rectory, and Vicarage 
of Upton-cum-Chalvey, Bucks. By the Rev. 
Pownoll W. Phipps, M.A. (Slough, Luff.)— 
Mr. Phipps’s book on the parish of Upton-cum- 
Chalvey is exactly the sort of monograph which 
ought to be drawn up for every parish in Eng- 
land whenever any great activity has been dis- 
played either in erecting or restoring the eccle- 
siastical edifices of the district. What would 
we not give for such an account of the way in 
which funds were provided for the building of a 
parish church in the thirteenth or the fourteenth 
century? How priceless the record would be 








of the devotion and stubborn tenacity of purpose 
which some medizeval country parson exhibited 
in bleeding his friends and neighbours till he 
had found a church or churches for his people, 
and given them pulpit and lectern, and plate and 
stained glass, and all the rest of it. Will our 
children’s children care for these things? or 
will their absorption in the enjoyments of the 
present dull their interest in the past? As 
things look now, there seems little fear of anti- 
quarianism dying out. And to the antiquarian. 
ism of the future Mr. Phipps has contributed 
an unpretending and well-written chapter of the 
history of his parish. 


The Monumental Inscriptions in the Hundred 
of Happing, in the County of Norfolk. By Walter 
Rye. With Index. (Norwich, Goose & Co.)— 
Mr. Walter Rye is a fortunate man. He gives 
an immense amount of work to his subscribers, 
but he makes his subscribers pay liberally for 
the amount of print and paper which he pro- 
vides. Seven shillings and sixpence sterling is 
in these times of commercial depression a good 
price for one hundred and fourteen pages of 
a very peculiar sort of literature, and it speaks 
well for the interest which Norfolk people take 
in all that concerns their county that Mr. Rye’s 
subscribers still continue to support him as 
liberally as they do. Few men could endure 
the repulsive drudgery which the copying 
of thousands of inscriptions in scores of 
churches and churchyards involves ; the wonder 
is that any human being can calmly face this 
work. Mr. Rye isa hero in his way. He de- 
serves support, but we do not all get our deserts, 
As usual there is inaccuracy in the work done 
which suggests suspicion, but perhaps there is 
no more inaccuracy than is inevitable in such 
undertakings. It is unfortunate that the Latin 
inscriptions seem to have been misread wherever 
there was room for mistake. The inscription on 
Thomas Stodagh (p. 24) is clearly wrong ; the 
lines must certainly run thus :— 

Solvit devotus Thomas Stodagh bene notus 

Quo fuerat digna, (Uxor) Katerina benigna. 
Cecilia Salman’s brass at Ludham can hardly 
make that lady so unfeminine as to have the 
relative qui refer to her, nor can her husband 
have died in any year anno domino. There are 
some valuable inscriptions preserved in these 
pages, and notably that on Dr. John Collinges, 
the famous Nonconformist divine, which is to 
be seen in Walcot Church ; and some ludicrous 
epitaphs, such as that on William Wiseman in 
the same church, which collectors of these 
curiosities may be glad of. Here it is :— 


Under this marble, or under this sill, 

Or under this turf, or e’en what they will, 
Whatever a: heir or a friend in his stead 

Or any good creature shall lay o’er his head, 
Lies one who ne’er cared and still cares not a pin 
What they said or may say of the mortal within, 
But who living and dying, serene still and free, 
Trusts in God that as well as he was he shall be. 


Here is another on Thomas Robinson in Palling 
Churchyard :— 

Pray don’t this Stone remove, 

Nor yet disturb this Grave. 
Is it a rhyming couplet? The antiquaries of the 
future will regard Mr. Rye with something of 
a hesitating love and gratitude : they will extol 
him for all he has preserved from oblivion, they 
will lament that he left so little for them to dis- 
cover. 


Gray's Inn: its History and Associations. 
By W. R. Douthwaite, Librarian. (Reeves 
& Turner.) —Mr. Douthwaite’s book is an 
expansion of some notes on Gray’s Inn printed 
for him ten years ago, but not published. 
These notes were reviewed in the Atheneum 
at the time (No. 2542). The 97 pages of notes 
have been expanded into a volume of 282 pages, 
including an excellent index. Mr. Douthwaite 
in his original plan set about his work in the 
right way, and he has carried it out with a 
good deal of care. He has sought for orl- 
ginal authorities and has given accurate refer- 
ences. But the statement on the title-page that 
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the book has been compiled from original and 
unpublished documents is liable to be misleading. 
It would have been well if the author had given 
glist of authorities and had stated which of them 
he was publishing for the first time. Dugdale 
js in one sense an original authority; but a 
riter who should compile a book on any subject 
connected with the Inns of Court with Dugdale 
for his chief original authority would be doing 
only what has been done by half a dozen pre- 
yious authors. And with regard to the un- 
ublished documents, the matter of the Harleian 
MS. 1912, to which Mr. Douthwaite is largely 
indebted, was to a great extent taken from a 
book which existed in Dugdale’s time (though 
it is now lost), and from which he quoted freely. 
Mr. Douthwaite has, however, collected a con- 
siderable amount of information from such 
sources a8 the Lansdowne MSS., the State 
Papers, manuscripts at the Heralds’ College, 
and the books of the Society of Gray’s Inn. 
Hardly less valuable are his extracts from a 
number of rare books. From the scantiness 
of the records of the Inns of Court a writer who 
tries to write the history of any of them is much 
tempted to diverge into kindred topics. The 
Inns of Court, treated each as a whole, have 
hardly any history. Their history is that of the 
individual members. Each society as a body 
has done so little that a few pages would easily 
contain its history, and the greater part of that 
little would be conjecture. This is the misfor- 
tune of the constitution of the societies, or rather 
of the want of it. A voluntary society misses 
the cohesion which gives life to a corporation. 
It is impossible to say with certainty when the 
Society of Gray’s Inn began to exist. There are 
reasons for supposing that its foundation was 
not later than the reign of Edward III., and 
there can be little doubt that at a period at least 





as early as that the house was partly occupied 
by lawyers and students ; but the history of the 
society and the history of the house are very 
different things. The first trace of the real his- 
tory of the society is the mention of it as having 
some persons representing it in the capacity of 
rent-payers. Mr. Douthwaite says that there 
are extracts from the steward’s accounts in the 
Harleian MS. already mentioned, showing that 
at all events there was a steward in 1518; and 
in 1547 the king’s collector entered in his 
accounts the rent received ‘‘de magistris de 
Grayes Inne.” Mr. Douthwaite does not state 
the date at which the existing records of the 
society begin; but the Harleian MS. compiled 
by Segar, who was admitted in 1656, contains a 
list of members, the earliest entry being a call 
of Ancients in 1514. The evidence is hardly 
enough to prove that the society existed as a 
society either in 1514 or 1547; but Mr. Dou- 
thwaite, like other writers on the Inns of Court, 
has been anxious to make out a far more ancient 
origin for the Society of Gray’s Inn. He thinks 
that there is evidence—historical, if not legal— 
to show that Gray’s Inn was an Inn of Court 
early in the fourteenth century ; but the author- 
ities he gives are all open to question or capable 
of explanation. With an inaccuracy singularly 
unusual with him, he omits to give the date at 
which the pedigree he cites was compiled, and 
pedigrees and county histories are at best not 
first-rate authorities. The matter must for the 
present remain much as Dugdale left it, though 
Mr. Douthwaite deserves great credit for the 
industry with which he has put together all the 
evidence that is at hand and for the ingenuity 









of his argument upon it. Mr. Douthwaite has 
preserved the very convenient order of chapters 
adopted in his original notes. After the ancient 
history he treats of the ancient constitution ; 
then follow chapters on the old buildings, the 
hall and chapel, the library, the gardens, the 
eminent members, the masques and revels, the 
armorial bearings, the allied Inns of Chancery, 
and the society's scholarships. One small fault 
is to be found with the author —he is too modest. 
He calls his book a compilation; but he shows 





that he is quite able to be something more than 
a compiler. The subject lends itself to pic- 
turesque treatment, and Mr. Douthwaite’s know- 
ledge as well as his habit of accuracy would 
have been in no danger if he had ventured 
further in the style of his excellent introduction. 
An amusing note to it is too good to be passed 
over: *‘ Hentzner, the traveller, describing the 
Inns of Court, misspelt the names of two of 
them, which appear in his pages as Grezin and 
Lyconsin. In 1807 his ‘ Journey into England’ 
was reprinted at Reading by Mr. T. E. Williams, 
at his own private press ; and the editor, attempt- 
ing to explain these names, added this note— 
‘The Temple; Names of two Danish Kings buried 
there, Gresin and Lyconsin.’” Mr. Douthwaite 
has not forgotten that he himself was in a 
position to add something to the history of 
Gray’s Iin, though he might have said more 
about the existing order of things. Two pages 
are devoted to particulars of the society's 
scholarships, and three to the moots which are 
now held in the hall; but Mr. Douthwaite 
might well have followed the admirable example 
of Dugdale, and have recorded the existing rules 
of membership, the fees payable, the customs 
which prevail in hall, the duties of all the 
officers, and every regulation, written or tradi- 
tional, which is in force at the present day. The 
book is furnished with seven very good illustra- 
tions, 

The English Catholic Nonjurors of 1715. Being 
a Summary of the Register of their Estates, 
with Genealogical and other Notes, and an 
Appendix of Unpublished Documents in the 
Public Record Office. Edited by the late Very 
Rev. Edgar E. Estcourt and John Orlebar 
Payne, M.A. (Burns & Oates.)—This may be 
said to be the fourth edition of the work gener- 
ally known as ‘Cosin’s Lists.’ That book ap- 
peared first in 1745, was reprinted in 1746, and 
again by Mr. John Russell Smith in 1862. It 
was originally published, and has hitherto been 
reprinted, with no other introduction than a 
single page of advertisement “‘ To the Publick,” 
in which the compiler says that the list was 
published “ with no other view but to assist the 
Magistrates and other officers who shall happen 
to be intrusted with the Execution of such 
Orders of Government as either have already 
been, or may hereafter be issued, for suppressing 
the Growth and unhappy Effects of the present 
rebellious Insurrection in the North; which, 
it’s hoped, will caution the Possessors of Such 
Estates, at this Juncture, carefully to keep 
within the Bounds of their known duty to our 
Gracious Sovereign King George, and his Right- 
ful Government over them.” The ‘orders of 
Government ” referred to in this passage were 
contained in an Act of Parliament of the first 
year of George I. chap. 55, whereby it was 
enacted that any one in Great Britain or Wales 
“who is or shall be a Popish Recusant or 
Papist, or is or shall be educated in the Popish 
Religion, or whose parent or parents shall be a 
Papist or Papists,” shall on or before January 
20th, 1716, take the usual ex officio oath, or in 
default shall register his or her name, “and all 
such lands, tenements,and hereditaments whereof 
he, she, or they...... shall be in possession.” ‘Cosin’s 
List’ may almost be described as a brief and 
clumsy analysis of the contents of these registers, 
but it was so imperfect as to be quite inadequate 
for purposes of reference. The valuable sum- 
mary now published by Mr. Payne, to whom 
has fallen the task of completing what was so 
well begun by the late Canon Estcourt, entirely 
supersedes Cosin’s book ; and we have now for 
the first time the opportunity of forming a fair 
estimate of the real power and wealth of that 
body of Englishmen who, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, were conscientiously 
attached to the doctrine and ritual of the Roman 
Church, and were willing to make great sacrifices 
and to suffer much trouble and downright per- 
secution for conscience’ sake, as their fathers had 
done before them for more than one hundred 





and fifty years, and as their descendants in 
many instances continued to do almost to our 
own days. The ‘‘Summary” in its present 
form is a contribution to the sources of English 
history which no student can afford to neglect, 
and no genealogist can afford to do without 
The work has been done with great care, and 
the result of the editors’ researches throws 
much light upon the troubles of the Catholic 
party in England a century after the period on 
which Father Morris’s labours have thrown 
quite a new light, and gives to it quite a unique 
interest. We recommend this curious volume 
without reserve to the notice of historians, and 
also to the notice of any duly qualified person 
who is in want of a subject at once novel, attrac- 
tive, and romantic, on which to employ his 
literary powers. The book would furnish 
materials for a most effective article in the 
hands of any man with the faculty of seeing 
what is worth seeing, and of making the most 
of what he had to tell. ‘Cosin’s List’ was a 
collection of mere names and figures—the driest 
of dry bones. Mr. Payne’s ‘‘Summary” has 
clothed these dry bones with flesh, and made 
them live “with a heart within blood-tinctured 
of a vein’d humanity.” Less than an article 
such as we have not the space for would be an 
injustice to the volume. There is a curious 
blunder in the first page of the preface. The 
James Cosin who brought out the second edition 
of the list in 1746 was not ‘‘ apparently a brother 
of James Cosin,” who published the original 
work in 1745, but his son, as he himself says 
in his dedication to the king prefixed to his 
own reprint. It is only right to protest against 
the inadequacy of the index, which is a very 
poor affair indeed, and consists of nothing more 
than a mere alphabetical arrangement of the 
nonjurors’ names, with no notice whatever of 
the, perhaps, larger number of names which 
occur in the notes and illustrations. 





PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


Messrs. Gzorcgz Routtevcr & Sons send us 
A Condensed Dictionary of the English Language, 
chiefly derived from the Unabridged Dictionary o 
Webster, edited, under the supervision of Prof. 
Noah Porter, by Mr. Dorsey Gardner. In size 
and style of printing, as well asin its remarkably 
low price, the wor —. resembles the im- 
proved edition of ‘Nuttall's Dictionary,’ which we 
noticed recently. The one advantage which the 
* condensed Webster” has over its competitor 
consists in the greater number of the engravings 
which it contains, and it must be admitted that 
in many cases these really do ‘‘ illustrate” the 
definitions. In most other respects the “improved 
Nuttall” is decidedly the better book of the 
two. A comparison of a single page of Messrs. 
Routledge’s dictionary with the corresponding 
portion of the rival work shows that the former 
omits no fewer than twenty-two words which are 
explained in the latter. Some of these, no 
doubt, may very well be spared, but at least 
boycott, boxing-day, and brachycephalic ought to 
have been given ; and even with regard to the 
others it should be borne in mind that it is just 
the uncommon words for which a dictionary is 
most frequently required. On the other side of 
the account our sample page affords only the 
word box-berry, which the American dictionary 
naturally gives and the English one naturally 
omits. The deficiencies of the ‘‘ condensed 
Webster ” cannot be excused on the ground of 
want of space (though, of course, the illustrations 
take up a good deal of room), because space has 
not unfrequently been wasted on such absur- 
dities as the following: ‘‘ Thomsonianism...A 
medical system, which maintains that the human 
body is composed of four elements, ea th, air, 
fire, and water ; and that metals and minerals 
being extracted from the earth, tend to carry all 
down into the earth who use them; that the 
tendency of vegetables is to spring up from the 
earth, and therefore to uphold man from the 
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ve, so called from the founder, Dr. Samuel 
homson, of Mass.” Has ‘‘ Dr. Thomson ” paid | 
Mr. Dorsey Gardner for this advertisement ? | 
Another objection to this dictionary is that it 
employs the American spelling of words like 
colour and traveller. The “ Pronouncing Voca- 
bulary of Proper Names” has probably cost the 
editor a great deal of trouble, but is far from 
being satisfactory. Each name is followed by 
an initial letter showing the class to which it 
belongs, the six ‘‘classes” being ‘‘ Biblical, 
Classical, Egyptian, Hindoo, Modern, and 
Norse”! There is nothing to tell whether 
any name is geographical or personal. The list 
includes scores of names which few people have 
ever heard of, and a good many absolute fig- 
ments, such as ‘‘ Engonasis,” which Mr. Gardner 
seems to have evolved out of Engonasin, by mis- 
taking the latter for an accusative case. We 
must confess, however, that Messrs. Routledge’s 
dictionary, with all its defects, would have 
seemed to us marvellously good for the price 
if we had not seen the new edition of Nuttall’s 
- * Dictionary.’ 

Transactions of the Philological Society, 1885-6. 
Part I. (Triibner & Co.)—It may be doubted 
whether the Transactions of the Philological 
Society have ever before been the medium 
through which any epoch-making discovery has 
been made known to the world. The part be- 
fore us, however, contains two papers by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes—the one on ‘ Celtic Declension’ 
and the other on ‘The Neo-Celtic Verb Sub- 
stantive’—which establish a multitude of brilliant 
results, altogether deserving to be regarded as 
the most important advance that has been made 
in Celtic philology since the publication of the 
second edition of the ‘Grammatica Celtica’ in 
1871. The articles will be read with keen interest 
not only by Celtic scholars, but by all students 
of Aryan philology. The remaining contents 
of the part are only of average quality. Prof. 
Skeat’s three papers on English etymology con- 
tain few new points of interest ; the most note- 
worthy are the derivation of minx from the 
Frisian minsk, equivalent to the Dutch and 
German mensch (neut.), and the suggestion that 
watchet may be from the Old French vaciet, a 
bilberry. Some of Prof. Skeat’s etymologies 
are criticized by Mr. H. Wedgwood and by the 
late Dr. Stock. The criticisms of Dr. Stock are 
unquestionably just ; those of Mr. Wedgwood 
are not for the most part equally convincing. 
Mr. B. Dawson’s two papers on the English of 
the Revised Version of the Bible are sensible 
and impartial, and Dr. Codrington’s account of 
the sound changes in the Melanesian languages 
contains some facts which are not without interest 
as bearing on the theory of phonetic change in 
general. Seiior Machado’s paper entitled ‘ Titin, 
a Study of Child Language,’ seems to have re- 
ceived an unmerited honour in being translated 
into English. 

Y Gomerydd, das ist: Grammatik des Kymraeg 
oder der Kelto-Wéilischen Sprache. Von Ernst 
Sattler. (Ziirich.)—This closely packed volume 
contains a vast deal of information about, and 
many exercises in, Welsh. But it is much marred 
by misprints. The author is acquainted with the 
writings of the best scholars on the subject, but 
he does not in the least mind combining with 
their views others silly enough to have been 
derived from the Druidic correspondent of the 
Western Mail—witness the word ‘‘Gomerydd” on 
his title-page, which he tells the German reader 
in his preface to translate ‘‘der Gomer.” The 
most serious objection, perhaps, to the use of 
the book is that it throws together in a most 
promiscuous fashion all styles and descriptions 
of Welsh ; and it could not be profitably used 
by a German student except in the hands of a 
teacher who knew how to correct and control 
the author. 


Goupil et Renart: Essai Philologique, by Em- 





manuel Pasquet (Liége, Vaillant-Carmanne), is 
the title of a small pamphlet which discusses 


the date at which the old French word for fox, 
goupil, was superseded in the Walloon and other 
northern dialects by the proper name of the 
crafty hero of the German satiric epos. M. 
Pasquet, who makes copious references to docu- 
mentary sources, has shown that the use of 
renart as an appellative is occasionally found in 
writers of the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury (not the twelfth, as he is made to say by 
an unlucky misprint), and that goupil became 
obsolete before the middle of the fifteenth. The 
author does not accept the argument for the 
early date of Marie de France derived from 
her never using the word renard. His reply is 
that the French form of the Reynard story had 
its origin in the Ile de France and that Marie, 
who wrote in England, might have been un- 
acquainted with it, although it was well known 
to her contemporaries who lived nearer to Paris. 
M. Pasquet rather foolishly assumes that a 
number of Walloon surnames (including Renoz 
and Renwart !) are derived from Renard in the 
sense of fox, but in all other respects his essay 
is entirely satisfactory. 


Romani Chib: oder die Zigeuner - Sprache. 
Von P. Josef Jesina. (Leipzig, List & 
Francke.)—In 1821 there was published at 
Prague a posthumous work on the gipsies 
of Bohemia by a parish priest, Anton Puch- 
mayer, who in 1819 had picked up a know- 
ledge of the Romani language from some women 
and children imprisoned for ten weeks at Rad- 
nitz. His book, a useful one, has become ex- 
tremely rare, and is chiefly known to gipsio- 
logists through quotations made from it by Pott 
and Miklosich. The present work is also by a 
priest, and has already passed through two edi- 
tions, the first of them published at Prague in 
1880. Both were, however, in Czech or Bohe- 
mian, and this is its first appearance in German. 
It consists of three parts, grammar, vocabulary 
(Romani-German and German - Romani), and 
chrestomathy. The last, comprising 114 out of 
the 240 pages, is singularly disappointing. With 
some trifling exceptions, it consists of Romani 
translations by the author himself from the 
Bible, from A’sop’s fables, from Mr. Leland’s 
‘ English Gipsies,’ and the like. Two dialogues 
only and two songs are expressly stated to have 
been taken down from oral recitation, and even 
then one of the songs has been ‘‘ amended” by 
the author. Yet,as every collector knows, or 
ougat to know, the most polished translation is 
worthless compared with the rudest original 
fragment. Hence to the student of language 
and folk-lore this portion of the volume has little 
or nothing of the value that belongs to the 
Romani folk-tales of Paspati, Friedrich Miiller, 
Miklosich, and Constantinescu. The vocabulary, 
which seems to be full and accurate, shows Hun- 
garian rather than German gipsy affinities, and 
from an observation on p. 5 it appears that the 
ancestors of the present Bohemian gipsies may 
have quitted Hungary as late as the close of the 
seventeenth century. The etymologies are for- 
tunately few, for what there are are generally 
wrong. To derive dand, tu, dui, ochto from the 
Latin dens, tu, duo, ochto is just as absurd as to 
derive them from the English tooth, thou, two, 
and eight ; and mulo, nav, dava, pijav, rovav are 
as certainly not of Czech or of Magyar origin. 
The grammar itself is good, but the verbal in- 
flections, the most interesting feature of Romani, 
are often quite wrongly explained. Most amazing 
is the proposed identification of -ba in gaba, 
‘*this,” with -ba in choraba, “‘I steal”; and of 
-ha in tuha, ‘‘ with thee” (tecwm), with -ha in 
choreha, ‘thou stealest.” For -ba, -va, or -ma 
(all three forms occur), and -ha or -sa, are as 
clearly relics of the first and second personal 
pronouns as are -m and -s in the Latin inquam, 
inquis. According to Herr Jesina the Annals 
of the year 1416 inform us that ‘‘ gipsies then 
showed themselves in Bohemia for the first 
time”; but Dr. Miklosich, quoting from the 
selfsame Annals (“‘In that year gipsies tra- 
velled through Bohemia and deluded the 





ople”), observes that this is: not stated to 

ave been the earliest appearance of gipsies, 
Indeed, Herr Jesina himself conjectures tha 
gipeies had visited the country as early as 1949 
in the capacity of Tartar spies, and under date 
1397 he finds mention of a black gipsy robber 
Ondrejov (Andrew), in Southern Bohemia. The 
pity is that he does not give either exact quota. 
tions or references. Very briefly, too, does he 
sketch the later fortunes of the gipsies, referring 
us for fuller details to the inaccessible ‘ Matice 
Moravska’ (1879). It is Dr. Miklosich who tells 
how in 1726 Charles VI. passed a law that the 
gipsy men were all to be executed, whilst the 
boys under eighteen and all the grown-up 
women were to lose the right ear in Bohemia, 
the left in Moravia and Silesia, and were then 
to be scourged and banished for ever. In spite 
of his eight years’ acquaintance with the gipsies, 
Herr Jesina finds nothing to say as to their 
manners and folk-lore, his work contrasting un. 
favourably in this respect with ‘ Die Zigeuner 
in ihrem Wesen und in ihrer Sprache’ (Leipzig, 
1863) of Richard Liebich, which differs from 
most continental books on the gipsies in being 
thoroughly readable. To any but the linguist 
Herr Jesina is fully as dull as Pott, Miklosich, 
and Ascoli; unlike those authors, he is not a 
philologist. A Romani bibliography, comprising 
upwards of 200 works, forms a useful, if some- 
what inaccurate supplement. It is to be hoped 
that from any future edition the author will 
omit all his etymological guesswork and almost 
all the chrestomathy, and will supply their 
place with the original matter of which he 
surely must have an ample store. 


THE new part of Hermathena (Longmans & 
Co.) is shorter than usual. Mr. Robinson Ellis, 
whose fertility is surprising, writes on Ausonius; 
Prof. Tyrrell contributes a merciful review of 
Dr. Jowett’s translation of the ‘ Politics’; Dr. 
Maguire has a clever article on the ‘ Phzedo’; s 
bold graduate of Dublin has been wading through 
Lycophron; Dr. Purser writes on MSS. of 
Cicero’s letters, Quintilian, and the Augustan 
history ; and Dr. Allman continues his notes 
on Greek geometry. 








AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Tue Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, Poet, 
Statesman, Philosopher (G. P. Putnam's Sons), 
is a work which scarcely fultils our expecta- 
tions. Mr. C. B. Todd had a good subject, 
but he has not done full justice to it. He had 
fresh and interesting material to deal with, but 
his arrangement of it is so confused that the 
reader is often puzzled as to who is the writer 
of a particular letter from which extracts are 
made. Besides, Mr. Todd sometimes withholds 
information which he ought to have supplied. 
For instance, after giving an account of the 
Scioto Company, which was formed for dis- 
posal of lands, that many French purchased 
and suffered for so doing, Mr. Todd writes: 
“There are documents in existence which 
would give a much more complete exposé of 
the whole affair, but as no possible good could 
come of such an exposure, it is perhaps better 
that they should remain unwritten history.” 
Now, if the exposure implicated living persons, 
Mr. Todd would be right in withholding the docv- 
ments ; but when the whole affair has become 
historical the exposure cannot be too complete. 
Probably Barlow is quite unknown to our 
readers. We may, then, give a brief account 
of him. He had the ambition to become the 
epic poet of America, and when a young man 
he planned and executed a poem which he 
styled ‘The Vision of Columbus.’ It was pub- 
lished in 1787, and dedicated to ‘*‘ His Most 
Christian Majesty Louis the Sixteenth, King of 
France and Navarre.” It was republished in 
England, and was translated into French. When 
Barlow visited France the year after its publi- 
cation he was hailed as an American poet. He 
remained there as the agent of the Scioto Com- 
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y, and he afterwards engaged in speculations 
from which he reaped a fortune. He visited 
England when the agitation concerning the 
French Revolution was at its height. He became 
a member of the London Society for Constitu- 
tional Information ; he advocated its objects in 
rose and verse; and he was so conspicuous and 
active as to be praised by Fox and denounced 
by Burke in the House of Commons, and pro- 
scribed by Pitt. He was made a French citizen. 
He was employed by the United States Govern- 
ment to proceed to Algiers and rescue 150 
American citizens from the slave pens there. 
He succeeded in his object, and he concluded a 
treaty with the Dey. He translated Volney’s 
‘Ruins,’ and he brought out an expanded ver- 
sion of ‘The Vision of Columbus’ under the 
name of ‘The Columbiad.’ This work was 
beautifully printed and illustrated, and was 
praised on that account in the Edinburgh Review; 
the reviewer, who is understood to be Jeffrey, 
did not praise any other part of the work. 
Having acquired an independence and literary 
fame, he bought a house near. Washington, 
which he called ‘‘ Calorama,” and there he dis- 
pensed a liberal hospitality, making it the Hol- 
land House of America. At the special request 
of his government he went as an agent to 
Napoleon at the time of the invasion of 
Russia. Whilst on this mission he sickened 
and died. He was blessed with a wife whose 
merits and devotion he recognized in a letter 
which he wrote at Algiers when his life was in 
danger, with the intention that she should read 
it after his death, and which does as much credit 
to him as to her. His career was diversified. 
He saw many strange things and important 
personages. He was not a poet, a statesman, 
or a philosopher, but he was a representative 
American of the revolutionary era. His greatest 
merit was the help and countenance he gave to 
Fulton, the introducer of the steamboat into 
America. 

The Land of Rip Van Winkle, by A. E. P. 
Searing (Putnam’s Sons), is a handsomely illus- 
trated guide to the Catskills, which the visitor 
to the United States overlooks, but which have 
as many natural attractions as the spots further 
west to which he is in the habit of hastening. 
The illustrations are well done, and the letter- 
press is on a par with them. 

Ir isa pleasure to learn that some of the ablest 
men in the United States have resolved to produce 
ahistory of their country which shall be de- 
void of partisanship. Mr. Bancroft’s work is 
worthy of the highest praise as a laborious 
undertaking, but it clearly shows the intelligent 
reader how easy it is to take pains and how 
difficult it is to be impartial. The Narrative 
and Critical History of America, by Mr. Justin 
Winsor (Sampson Low & Co.), promises to be a 
monumental history. The second volume is pub- 
lished first out of the eight which will compose 
the work. However good the history may be, 
and whatever reasons can be assigned for the 
non-appearance of the first volume, we think 
the appearance of the second before the first a 
blunder. In consequence of this we must re- 
serve a critical review till at least one more 
volume appears. The plan of the work is good. 
Every part of the subject is to be entrusted to 
a writer who has made himself a master of it, 
and the list of authors chosen for dealing with 
the respective parts cannot fail to inspire con- 
fidence. The contents of the second volume are 
of less genuine interest than we expect those of 
succeeding volumes to be. Yet no pains have 

en spared ; and if the fact remains unsettled 
whether Columbus was born at Calvi in Corsica 
or at Genoa, this is due possibly to the best pre- 
sentation of the Corsican case having been made 
after the volume was in type. Mr. Winsor has 
surrounded himself with an able staff. He has 
illustrated and adorned this volume with designs 
which elucidate the letterpress. We wish hima 
Prosperous issue to his well-planned and most 


Axout two years ago (Athen., No. 2947) we 
reviewed the first volume of The Diary and 
Letters of his Excellency Thomas Hutchinson 
(Sampson Low & Co.). The second and con- 
cluding volume is scarcely so interesting, though 
it is better edited. The editor, Mr. P. O. 
Hutchinson, pleaded his age as a reason why he 
might not be spared to complete the congenial 
work of presenting his great-grandfather to the 
public in his true colours. Born in 1811, Mr. 
P. O. Hutchinson can fairly plead age as an 
excuse for shortcomings, yet we are glad to 
assure him that he has improved so much as an 
editor as not to be open to the faults which we 
formerly laid to his charge. A great deal of this 
volume is as interesting to the students of English 
as of American history. Here, for example, is a 
fact of which we have not met with any other re- 
cord. Mr. Hutchinson, whosaw Lord Hillsborough 
on his return from Ireland, writes in his diary 
on the 19th of November, 1779: ‘‘I asked him 
how the affair with Ireland could be settled. 
‘No way but by Union.’ Much was said about 
the terms of Union: differs from Scotland. He 
proposes 44 members in all to be added to the 
House of Commons : a number—16, 20, or what 
shall be agreed and the King shall appoint—of 
the Irish Peers to be created Peers of Great 
Britain : the remainder to enjoy all the honour 
and privileges they now enjoy, and no new Irish 
Peers to be created. He says the major voice 
is for it in Ireland. Lord North wishes it of all 
things: no plan laid for effecting it. Lord 
North cried when he talked upon it.” Now 
that Hutchinson’s ‘ Diary’ is published, it will 
be as useful a monument to his memory as 
his ‘ History of New England.’ Should Mr. 
Bancroft read the diary of which this volume 
forms a part, he may repent of having so 
grievously vilified Hutchinson in his ‘ History 
of the United States.’ 


Mr. Evacene Scuvyer, who has been United 
States Minister to Greece, Roumania, and Servia, 
has written a work on American Diplomacy 
(Sampson Low & Co.) which should be most 
serviceable to his countrymen. Mr. Schuyler 
has been seventeen years in the diplomatic 
service of his country, so he writes with 
authority. He seems to feel keenly the depth 
of his countrymen’s ignorance with regard to 
the representation of their country at foreign 
courts. Probably he is acquainted with the 
reasons which urged the late Senator Sumner 
to persuade Congress to resolve that an American 
citizen, who was not a soldier or sailor, should 
appear at a foreign court in evening dress ; but 
he does not mentionthem. The story goes that 
when Mr. Sumner first visited this country he 
was invited everywhere, and to the Mansion 
House on one occasion when court dress or 
uniform was the rule. Not knowing this, he 
went in evening dress; he was admitted after 
slight demur, and he then vowed that, if he had 
the power, no American citizen should don court 
dress in Great Britain. This trifling annoyance, 
which he was in the habit of magnifying into 
@ grievance, was the foundation of the resolu- 
tion introduced by himself in 1867, and carried 
through by the aid of General Banks, to the 
effect that ‘“‘the simple dress of an American 
citizen ” was to be the court dress of those who 
were not entitled to wear a uniform. In other 
things of greaterimportance the American system 
of diplomacy has been tried and found wanting. 
If the great republic of the West refused to 
have diplomatic intercourse with other powers 
much trouble would be prevented. As it is, there 
is the maximum of trouble and the minimum of 
advantage. All these things are clearly set forth 


in Mr. Schuyler’s book, which deserves to have 
a large circulation amongst his countrymen and 
a large influence over them. 


Mr. Georce W. Scuvuy er has filled two large 
volumes with particulars about the notable family 
to which he is proud to belong. He styles the 


is carefully prepared and is written ina readable 
style ; but it has the drawback of being a com- 
pound of biography and history. It would have 
been better had the author omitted much of 
the history, which is told quite as well in 
other works, and confined himself to the bio- 
graphy of his ancestors. The student will 
find much interesting material in these two 
volumes, but the general reader will find them 
tedious. The work has evidently been a labour 
of love, and it has the great advantage of a 
full index. 

A REPRINT from the Proceedings of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society has a special in- 
terest for the countless readers of ‘ Esmond.” 
It contains Letters from John, Lord Cutts, to 
Colonel Joseph Dudley (Cambridge, U.S., Wilson 
& Son). Thackeray depicted Cutts as a 
general who was quite as brave as Marlborough 
and far honester. Col. Dudley, to whom these 
letters are addressed, was Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Isle of Wight, and was afterwards Governor 
of Massachusetts. The letters are curious, and 
we are only sorry that they are so few in 
number. Students of Queen Anne’s reign will 
feel glad that these letters have been made 
accessible in this publication. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mer. ArtHur Wo.taston’s Half-Hours with 
Muhammad (Allen & Co.) contains a great deal 
of solid reading in a small, but substantial 
volume. Professing to be ‘‘a concise and 
popular account of the religion of Islam,” com- 
piled “from the pages of the best-known original 
authors” for the use of the general reader, 
without pretence of offering ‘‘ anything new to 
the learned,” it must be regarded rather as a 
book for visitors to the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition than an outcome of the publishing 
season. In such light it does credit to the 
painstaking author, whose previous publications 
may be held to guarantee that literary work from 
his hands will be neither slovenly nor slipshod. 
At the same time, it would, perhaps, have been 
more satisfactory had the authorities on which 
the compilation is based been a little more 
freely noted. Sir W. Muir, it is true, is quoted 
often, and the names, here and there, of Bird- 
wood, Burton, Blunt, Gobineau, as also of two 
or three writers of a past generation, show the 
sources whence occasional passages are derived ; 
but for scores of pages together no clue is given 
to the names of the responsible writers. Ad- 
mitting the appropriation of another’s concep- 
tion to be legitimate, we are not quite sure that 
the title has been well chosen, although it does 
carry an ad captandum ring. The “‘ half-hour,” if, 
as it may be held to be, the time allotted to each 
chapter, is insufficient for the reader to digest 
his subject, and would be impossible to the un- 
initiated in Oriental customs and nomenclature. 
Let us take, for instance, the chapter on the 
Kuran. Its 128 pages should have been divided 
into three parts to be in conformity with the 
remainder of the book; and in any case the 
‘Pilgrimage to Mecca” is episodic enough in 
character to bear detaching from the main argu- 
ment of Mohammedan religious teaching. e 
resolution of the Government of India of the 
21st of January last, showing the arrangements 
made with Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son for the 
conveyance of pilgrims, is hardly relevant in 
an exposition of the doctrines of Islam, yet is it 
included in this one long chapter. Upon the 
whole, the volume may be safely recom- 
mended to all who choose to read it for in- 
struction. It is in a convenient and portable 
form, and its photographs are especially cha- 
racteristic. 

To no branch of folk-lore has public attention 
been of late years more called than to the popular 
tales of India. For three charming books on 
the subject we are indebted to English ladies 
who have resided in that country. Few pleasanter 
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work Colonial New York (C. Scribner’s Sons). It 


collections of stories exist than Miss Frere’s ‘ Old 
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Deccan Days,’ Miss Stokes’s ‘ Indian Fairy Tales,’ 
and Mrs. Steele's ‘ Wide-Awake Stories.’ To 
children and to lovers of romance in general 
these books must always offer a great charm. 
More severe students, however, bent on extract- 
ing from fulk-lore not mere pleasure or amuse- 
ment, but serious instruction, may be discon- 
tented with narratives which have been con- 
siderably modified in their transmission, and may 
demand closer approximations to the tales which 
delight native hearers. This they can find toa 
certain extent in the ‘ Folk-tales of Bengal,’ pub- 
lished a few years ago by the Rev. Lal Behari 
Day. The work which is now in the course of 
ublication at Bombay by Pandit S. M. Na és’a 
tri, of the Government Archzeological Survey, 
under the title of Fulk-lore in Southern India 
(Triibner & Co.), and of which the second part has 
recently appeared, will answer still more nearly 
to what they require. It appears to be a very 
genuine interpretation of the stories current 
among Tamil villagers, and, although not attrac- 
tive to juvenile readers, nor always to be recom- 
“mended to them, will be prized by students 
who wish for Indian tales exactly as they are 
told by natives. As a characteristic specimen 
of the twelve stories contained in the two in- 
stalments of the work now before us may be 
mentioned the thoroughly Indian tale of the 
virtuous Prince Subuddhi, whose motto was 
“ Charity alone conquers,” and who was carried 
away by his charitable impulses so far as to 
make over his beloved wife to the wicked 
Durbuddhi, whose motto was ‘‘ Absence of 
charity alone conquers.” 


The Children of Westminster Abbey, by Miss 
Rose G. Kingsley (Sampson Low & Co.), is a 
series of discursive and rather too gushing essays 
on various chapters in English history suggested 
by the names of various young people who lie 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Miss Kingsley’s 
definition of a child seems to be the same as the 
legal definition of an infant, and several appear 
in her list who were young men already entered 
into public life. The book is intended for chil- 
dren, and although we should like to see more 
care given to the exact accuracy of its statements 
it might be useful in a reprint. But the present 
is only a reissue of an American edition, with 
nothing English about it except the inserted 
title-page and preface, and the barbarous Yankee 
spelling makes it quite unfit for an English 
nursery. The writer is probably not responsible 
either for the illustrations or for the quaint 
statement that they are from ‘‘rare old prints 
and photographs.” Some are from photographs, 
and the others chiefly very bad process repro- 
ductions from the plates of Dart’s ‘ Westminster’ 
and other not rare books. One of these ‘‘ rare 
old prints” is an etching which appeared in the 
Portfolio not long ago, and its author will 
scarcely be pleased to see his name put under 
the smudgy thing which is called a reproduction 
of his work. 


WE have several reprints on our table. Mr. 
Scott has added to the ‘‘Canterbury Poets” 
a selection from The Poems of James Hogg, with 
an introduction by Mrs. Garden.—In the pretty 
little edition Messrs. Macmillan are issuing of 
Mr. H. James’s novels Zhe American, which is 
one of Mr. James’s best books, has appeared. 
In his charming reprint of Lamb’s works Mr. 
Ainger has printed the Tales from Shakspeare 
(Macmillan) of Charles and Mary Lamb, and 
prefixed some pleasant words of comment. 


We have on our table Ned Stafford’s Experi- 
ences in the United States, by P. Milford (Low), 
—Speeches of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., edited by H. W. Lucy (Routledge),— 
The Origin of Republican Form of Government 
in the United States of America, by O. S. Straus 
(Putnams),—sStudies of Family Life, by C. §. 
Devas (Burns & Oates),— The Old Morality, 
traced Historically and applied Practically, by 


(New York, The New York Free Trade Club),— 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
of the United States, 1885 (Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office),—Moffatt’s 
Civil Service Tots, compiled by J. Hall and E. J. 
Henchie (Moffatt & Paige), — Chemistry for 
Beginners (Dublin, Gill),—A Manual of Collec- 
tive Lessons in Plain Needlework and Knitting, 
by Miss H. Brietzcke and Emily Rooper (Son- 
nenschein),— Moffatt’s Dotted Patterns for Em- 
broidery, Steps 1., II., and III. (Moffatt & Paige), 
—‘ Unicode,” the Universal Telegraphic Phrase- 
Book (Cassell),— Brought to Repentance, by F. 
Aubrey (L.L.S),—Jan Roy, by U. Forbes 
(L.L.S.),— New Honours, by C. S. Lowndes 
(Warne), — Kenneth McAlpine, by Gordon 
Stables (Partridge),— After Harvest, by E. M. L. 
(Church of England Temperance Society),—The 
Daun of Day (S.P.C.K),—The Secret Memoirs 
of Madame la Marquise de Pumpadour, collected 
by J. Beaujoint (Remington),—Odile: a Tale of 
the Commune, by Mrs. F. Pentrill (Dublin, 
Gill),—and Pope Joan, translated from the 
Greek of Emmanuel Rhoidis, with a Preface by 
C. H. Collette (Redway). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 

Theology. 
Little’s (W. J. K.) Hopes and Decisions of the Passion of 
our Most Holy Redeemer, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


Law, 
Turner’s (E. F.) The Organization of the Solicitor’s Office, 


8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Poetry, 
Songs from Shakespeare, illustrated, 2/6 cl. 


History and Biography. 

Gneist’s (Dr. R.) The English Parliament in its Transforma- 

tion through a Thousand Years, trans. by Shee, 10/6 cl. 

Jevons’s (F. B.) History of Greek Literature frum Earliest 

Period to Death of Demosthenes, cr. 8vo, 8/6 cl. 

Philelogy. 

Works of Schiller: Wilhelm Tell, edited by J. L. Bevir, 2/ 

Science, 

Chrystal’s(G.) Algebra, an Elementary Text-Book, Pt. 1, 10/6 

Helm’s (G. F.) Short Sight, Leng Sight, aud Astigmatism, 3/6 

Purdy’s (C. W.) Bright’s Disease and Allied Affections of 

the Kidneys, iilustrated, 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Sharkey’s (8. J.) Spasm in Chronic Nerve Disease, being the 
Gulstonian Lectures, March, 1886, 8vo, 5/ cl. 

Wiedersheim’s (R.) Elements of Comparative Anatomy, 
Vertebrates, translated by W. N. Parker, 8vo, 12/6 cl. 


General Literature, 
About’s (E.) Le Roi des Montagnes, with Notes and Ex- 
planations by H. Testard, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl, 
Canterbury’s (Archbishop of) Communings of a Day held 
with Masters ot Public Schools, January, 1886, 3/6 cl. 
Clarke’s (C. E.) Speculations from Political Economy, 3/6 cl. 
Clarke’s (P.) The ** New Chum” in Australia, illustrated, 5/ 
Connor 8 (K. ) See-Saw, an Irish Story, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Corrie’s (T._) In Scorn of Consequence, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Delpit’s(A.) Ovette’s Marriage, translated from latest French 
Edition, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl, 
Du Boisgobey’s Sensational Novels: Matapan Affair anda 
Fight for Fortune; The Golden Pig, complete, 2/6 each. 
Good Things of Life and More Good Things of Life, 3/6 cl. 
Green Pleasure and Grey Grief, by Author of * Phyllis,’ 2/ 
Lee’s (E.) Dorothy Wordsworth, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 
Mercator’s Inland aud Foreign Telegraphic Pocket Code, 
compiled by Practical Telegraphist, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Ready’s (A.) His Good Angel, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Robinson's (F. M.) Disenchantment, an Every-day Story, 6/ 
Taylor's (G.) Jetta, or Heidelberg under the Romans, an 
Historical Novel, trans. by 8. F. Corkran, 2 vols. 8/ cl. 
Westail’s (W.) The Phantom City, a Volcanic Romance, 5/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Boehmer (E.): Der Brief an die Rémer, 6m. 
Hipler (F.): Die Deutschen Predigten der Ermlandischen 
Bischéte Hosius u. Kromer, 4m, 
Fine Art. 
Schmarsow (A.): Melozzo da Forli, 100m, 
Philosophy. 
Ziegler (T.): Geschichte der Ethik, Part 2, 9m. 
His 5 
Goldschmidt (8.): Geschichte der Juden in England, Part 1, 
3m, 


Geography. 
Hildesheimer (H.): Zur Geographie Palistinas, 4m. 


Philology. 
Béhtlingk (O.): Sanskrit Wérterbuch in Kiirzerer Fassung, 
Division 6, Part 2, 4m. 
Schuchardt (H.): Romanisches u. Keltisches, 7m. 50, 
Vahlen (J ): Die Annalen d. Ennius, 2m, 
Wellmann (M.): De Istro Callimachio, 2m. 


Science. 


Bebber (W. J. van): Handbuch der Austibenden Witterungs- 
kunde, Llm., 





E. Howley (Longmans),—Vhe Economic Fact- 


Book and Free-Trader’s Guide, by R. R. Bowker 


Braun (M.;: Das Zootomische Practicum, 7m. 
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FACT AND FICTION. 
July 19, 1836, 

May I point out an important fact in con. 
nexion with this discussion? No one seems to 
remember that Mr. H. H. Johnston’s book 
appeared first in the form of articles contributed 
by him to the Daily Telegraph nearly a year 
before the book itself was published. Possibly 
Mr. Rider Haggard is not a reader of the daily 
papers, but it is difficult to accept his defence, 
which lies in the fact that his story ‘‘ was written 
in the first months of 1885 and published on the 
1st of October, 1885,” when we remember that 
a series of letters entitled “The Kilima. 
Njaro Expedition” were being sent by Mr, 
H. H. Johnston from Africa to Fleet Street 
nine months before ‘King Solomon’s Mines’ 
were ever heard of. I, for instance, have not 
yet seen ‘The Kilima-Njaro Expedition’ in 
book form, but I remember distinctly reading 
about the humorous demand of the savage queen 
—which Mr. Haggard has introduced with such 
success into his story—in the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph of March 14th, 1885. 

Exca Hepworts Drxon. 








TRANSLATIONS, 

A BOOK has just been published in Paris called 
‘Doit-On se Marier?’ Word for word, as far 
as possible, it is a translation of a book of mine 
which is now in the third edition, called ‘ How 
to be Happy though Married.’ Can you tell 
me why, as there is no name on the title-page, 
the anonymous translator did not acknowledge 
honestly that the book is a translation? If you 
will kindly publish this letter it may prevent 
some one in the future from saying that I trans- 
lated my book from the French instead of vice 
versa. THe AUTHOR OF 

‘How to BE Happy rHovcH Marrizp,' 








THE BOLEY HILL AT ROCHESTER. 

Castelnau, Barnes, 8.W. 
THE question as to the early history of the 
Boley Hill at Rochester has several times been 
discussed in Notes and Queries, but has not re- 
ceived any very satisfactory answer ; and if I 
now ask leave to state my views on the subject 
in these pages, it is because the Athenewm has 
always taken a special interest in matters con- 
nected with early local history. 

Almost all that is known of this district is 
collected by Hasted (vol. iv. pp. 161, 163-164), 
from whom, for my immediate purpose, I will 
quote the following passages. The hill was ‘in 
all likelihood thrown up by the Danes in the 
year 855 at the time they besieged this city, a 
circumstance mentioned by most of our ancient 
historians...... By King Edward IV.’s charter to 
the citizens of Rochester he granted to them 4 
view of frank pledge and also to hold a court 
of pie powder in a certain place called the Boley 
within the bounds of the city. This is a separate 
leet from that held in the Guildhall, and the 
inhabitants of this small district are bound to 
appear before the recorder as steward of the 
court of the mayor and citizens, which is annually 
held on the Monday after St. Michael, who then 
appoints an officer, called the Baron of the Bully, 
for the year ensuing by presenting him with 
staff of office. The court is holden under a0 
elm tree at the east end of the hill. The house 
holders of this spot are generally appointed to 
the above office in succession.” : 

The first thing to note about this account 1s 
the charter of Edward IV. This document 
must not be supposed to have originated the 
court leet that met on Boley Hill. As a matter 
of fact the charter of Henry VI. is the first to 
mention the court leet, while the charter 0 
Edward IV. adds the information about its 
meeting-place being the Boley Hill. One cai 
not, therefore, resist the conclusion that this 
additional clause in the charter of Edward IV. 
is one of those delightful accidents in recor 
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gathering up the fragments of an unrecorded 
t. Mr. Thomson was, I believe, one of the 
frst to point out that the charters of the Nurman 
sovereigns did little more than cover with official 
or regal authority privileges which already ex- 
isted; Mr. Peacock has urged the same view ; 
and I myself have more than once brought for- 
ward proof of what is now recognized as a feature 
of charter-sanctions. If it were not for an ap- 
parently accidental clause in the charter of 
Edward IV. which is not given in the previous 
charter of Henry VI., we should not be able to 
carry back the documentary evidence of the 
Boley Hill beyond the eighteenth century ; but 
contrariwise because of this reference in the 
charter of Edward IV. we must not stop at 
that date and say that the gay, pleasure-loving 
monarch in London knew and cared sufficiently 
for Rochester and its local history to make such 
a grant, the real fact being that the men of 
Rochester obtained at this time sanction to an 
institution that had existed for ages before. 

What we then have to consider is a most 
singular jurisdiction, of unknown date and origin, 
within the municipal jurisdiction of Rochester 
city. Now this special jurisdiction appertains 
toa particular district; but we must not allow 
the modern ties of locality to obscure the evi- 
dences of the far more ancient and far more 
powerful ties of tribe or clan. The “‘ inhabit- 
ants of the district,” in the language of the 
modern historian, are the descendants of a com- 
munity who at one time or other settled in 
Rochester and stamped its influence upon the 
city history. And it is from this little Boley 
Hill community that are derived the customs 
and privileges now appertaining to the district. 

Let us first notice the meeting-place—in the 
open air under a tree. That this is the survival 
of an archaic custom, and therefore descended 
from an archaic community, is, I think, proved 
by the mass of evidence adduced in my ‘ Pri- 
nitive Folkmoots.’ Next, there is the demo- 
cratic constitution of this little community—all 
the inhabitants of the district, just as in the 
Russian “ Mir” and in the‘ Things ” of the Danish 
districts of Orkney and Shetland. 

Thus far we have noted the shreds of infor- 
mation left to us about the community itself. 
Of its independence of the city authorities there 
is important evidence by a writer in Notes and 
Queries (3rd S. xi. 124), who says that the mayor, 
attended by the officers of the corporation, always 
proceeded to the elm tree, where the courts were 
held, for the purpose of reading royal proclama- 
tions, &c,—a proceeding which clearly shows that 
the reading of proclamations at the Guildhall of 
the city did not carry any authority within the 
precincts of the Boley Hill community. 

Now comes the final and perhaps most im- 
portant question, Of what race and origin was 
this Boley Hill community at Rochester? All 
tradition points to the Boley Hill as connected 
with the Danes. It is highly improbable that 
the hill itself was actually thrown up during the 
attack on the city in 855; but it is not impro- 
bable that a community of this race settled there 
during the prevalence of Danish rule in Eng- 
land a century and a half later. We know how 
greatly the Danes influenced the local history of 
our land, even if we cannot yet fully trace their 
influence upon national history ; and in London 
there is a somewhat curious analogy to what I 
4am trying to prove at Rochester. Just near the 
portion of the Strand where stands St. Clement 
ancs Church, a little eminence admittedly occu- 
pied by a Danish culony, there was once a court 
held in the open air near a large stone. Here, 
then, we have a Danish colony surrounded by 
other races impressing its peculiar customs on 
the history of London ; and similarly I would 
suggest that the facts and traditions connected 
with the Boley Hill community at Rochester, 
With its independence and its open-air democratic 
assembly, point to the time when the Danes oc- 
cupied the city in sufficient strength to obtain 


government, As time went on and the later 
municipal organization became more complete, 
the Boley Hill community sank into insignifi- 
cance until it reappears in history as the charter- 
sanctioned court of view of frank pledge for a 
special district, the inhabitants of which, for 
local or traditional reasons, kept up their old 
privileges. 

That race distinctions did assert themselves 
in our municipal towns is proved by one or two 
instances even within historical times. Thus at 
Nottingham there are two modes of succession 
to property, borough-English and primogeniture 
distinguishing the English and Norman parts of 
the borough; and in Southampton there were 
two distinct districts, English-town and French- 
town. And we find in other great towns ample 
evidence that the mixture of race did not take 
place so rapidly or so completely as we, accus- 
tomed to look to geographical and not to racial 
units, generally suppose. One of the best 
examples of this fact is to be traced to that 
assembly of Londoners who met in the open 
air on a piece of ground near St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, “qui dicitur folkmoot,” and which I have 
detailed at some length in the last volume of the 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society. 

Finally, with reference to the origin of the 
name ‘‘ Boley,” there is one derivation which 
takes us back to Danish times again, namely, 
from bole, the stem of a tree, a word still in use 
in Danish Lincolnshire. Thus the Boley Hill 
would be equivalent to the ‘‘ tree hill” —that 
is, the hill where there was a famous tree under 
which the assembly of the community met. 

G. LavRENCcE GOMME, 





BALE. 


In the sale of the important library of Mr. 
N. P. Simes, of Strood Park, Horsham, at the 
rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
a copy of the first English Bible by Myles Cover- 
dale, imperfect, but supplied with facsimile 
leaves. sold for 120/.; Mathew’s version of 1537, 
facsimile title and several leaves mended, 601.; 
first French Protestant version. 12/. 15s.; Cran- 
mer’s first edition, imperfect. 46/.; the Novem- 
ber, 1540. edition, 15/. 15s.; Bishops’ version of 
1568, 18/. Edward VI.’s First Prayer Book, 
24l., and second, 10/.; Queen Elizabeth’s of 
1559, 1411.; the Hampton Court Book, 281 ; 
the 1661 edition, in which the Prayers at the 
Healing were inserted, 14/. 10s. Hor, MS. 
with miniatures, 15/. and 241. Erasme, Eloge 
de la Folie, 27/. Heures & l’Usage de Rome, 
printed on vellum in 1498 by Pigouchet, 50l. 
Hore in Usum Paris, 32/. 10s. Miseale Ebora- 
cense, 110]. Higden’s Polycronicon, Caxton’s 
edition, inperfect. 301. Two volumes of minia- 
tures cut from Service Books, 125/. and 1201, 
Four editions of the Salisbury Missal, 60/., 
14/. 10s., 181., and 20/. 10s. Salisbury Primers, 
13/. 10s., 181., 81. 5s., and 111. 11s. Salisbury 
Processionale, 91. Missale Romanum, MS., 611. 
Pennant’s London, illustrated, 98/. Peregrini 
Homiliz MS., 28/. 10s. Poliphili Hypneroto- 
machia, damaged, 21/. Portraits of Two Hundred 
Distinguished Persons, 611. Psalterium Latinum, 
MS., 581. Nouveau Testament, a present from 
Josephine to Napoleon, 21l. 10s.; Nouveau 
Testament de Louvain, 42/. Tyndale’s Prac- 
tyse of Prelates, 50/1. Shakspeare’s Hamlet, 
printed in 1637, 50l.; Shakspeare’s Plays, 
first Folio, imperfect, 711.; second 27/.; third, 
351; fourth, 12/. 10s. Silvestre, Paléographie, 
471. Novum Testamentum, Gr. et Lat., cura 
D. Erasmi, first edition, 25/.; first edition of 
Luther’s New Testament, 52]. 10s. Vora- 
gine, Legenda Aurea, printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, 27/. Woodcuts executed in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by various 
artists, 66/. The entire sale produced 4,621. 5s, 





EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

Ir was to be supposed that at this late 
date editors, if not publishers of Poe’s poems, 
when they assumed to furnish the public with 
“ original memoirs” of ‘The Raven's’ author, 
would contrive to acquaint themselves with cur- 
rent information on the subject of their essay. 
A so-called edition of Poe's ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
recently published by T. Nelson & Sons, London 
and Edinburgh, is prefaced by an “original” 
memoir which furnishes nothing beyond a re- 
petition of the exploded calumnies and incorrect 
dates of Griswold, although they have been 
ignored in both continents for more than two 
lustra past. The truth is gratuitous, why, there- 
a, ‘a publishers try to resuscitate false- 

Whilst alluding to Poe, I should like to learn 
why “ Rosa Baughan,” in her recent issue of 
‘Character indicated by Handwriting,’ has at- 
tempted to foist such a degrading signature 
on the public as a facsimile of one by Edgar 
Poe, that prince of calligraphists. 

Jonny H, Incram. 








FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Mr. WILK1Nson writes regarding our review 
of his work on the ‘ Friendly Society Move- 
ment,’ and his criticism of the late Mr. John 
Tidd Pratt for registering each lodge and district 
which came to him under the Act of 1855 asa 
separate society :— 

“The clause the late Mr. Tidd Pratt relied upon, 
as nullifying the branch character of lodges and courts 
of the affiliated orders, reads: ‘The word “ Society ” 
shall extend to and include every branch ofa society 
by whatever name it may be designated’ — words 
especially inserted into the original draft of the Act 
at the instance of a deputation representing the 
Orders, in order that the connexion between the 
branches and the central body might be legally re- 
cognized. Besides, neither that Act nor any previous 
gave Mr. Pratt the power to‘rule’ at all. Lawyers, 
to the detriment of the consolidation of the federal 
system of friendly societies, unfortunately accepted 
the Registrar’s supposed ‘ruling’; hence the ne- 
cessity of the conversion Act of 1876; and it has 
taken thirty years to get a judgment according to the 
intention of the framers of the Act of 1855. I would 
refer your reviewer to the judgment of the Lords 
Justices of Appeal delivered on April 6th last on this 
very point (Scholfield and others v. Vause and 
others). A lodge of the Manchester Unity wished to 
secede from the Unity without fulfilling the obliga- 
tions laid down in the general rules of the society, 
and based their right upon the fact that the lodge 
in question was registered under the Act of 1855. 
‘The lodge in this case said: “ We will not do any- 
thing to affect the registration of 1873 under the 
Act of 1855, because it created us a separate lodge, 
and if we register ourselves under the Act of 1875 it 
will place us in a subordinate position as a member 
of the Order.” I think the answer is very plain. 
Registration under the Act of 1855 did not constitute 
them a separate body, therefore they had no separate 
existence tu protect’ (judgment of Lord Justice Fry 
in agreement with those of Lords Justices Cotton 
and Bowen). . 

“TI may add that no words of mine could well 
refer to the ‘strength of the federal bond’ in more 
emphatic terms than those employed by the Supreme 
Court of Appeal. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
say that the law could compel a society, as repre- 
sented by its central body, to carry out the contract 
a branch of it had made and failed to fulfil.” 

We think that nothing would more dis- 
agreeably surprise the central bodies of the 
Orders than a decision imposing upon them such 
a liability as Mr. Wilkinson suggests. The judg- 
ment in Scholfield v. Vause is important, but it 
rests to a large extent upon documents other 
than the rules of the societies, and it ignores 
the fact that every existing Order—we believe 
without a single exception—is a secession from 
some other Order. 








THE INDEXES OF THE INDEX SOCIETY. 
Ow1nc to my absence from London I have 
only just seen Mr. E. C. Thomas's attack upon 
the last work of the Index Suciety ; but though 
late I hope I may be allowed to say a few words 
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Being away from books I cannot verify the 
various points, but I think there is sufficient 
in the letter to show that Mr. Thomas is not 
very trustworthy as a censor. He charges the 
index with (1) faults of omission and (2) faults 
of commission. I can say nothing respecting 
the first, but it strikes me that the second charge 
is singularly feeble. With regard to the entry 
of ‘* George Elsley,” Mr. Thomas should either 
have proved it wrong or passed it by. It must 
be borne in mind that the entries in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine are very short and full of typo- 
graphical errors. It was useless to perpetuate 
these mistakes when they could be corrected, 
and Mr. Farrar has taken a very considerable 
amount of pains in searching for additional 
particulars from registers and elsewhere to com- 
plete the originally imperfect entries. There 
can be little doubt, I suppose, but that Mrs. 
Gardner, if she were the mother of Robert 
Brackenbury before her last marriage, must 
have been the relict of a Brackenbury. 

Those who wish to add to the original poverty 
of their material for attack very frequently 
appeal to statistics for aid; but no reader of 
any experience is likely to be misled by this. 
For instance, it is just possible that a book 
might have only one blunder ; the critic, how- 
ever, having found this one error on a certain 
page, could proceed to count the number of 
pages and hazard the suggestion that there must 
be at least one blunder to each page ; but this, 
under any circumstances, can scarcely be con- 
sidered as a fair criticism. 

I can say after some experience in indexing 
that few works present more features of diffi- 
culty and more points for verification than the 
obituary notices in the Gentleman’s Magazine ; 
and I think it is very disappointing, after the 
very great labour that has been ungrudgingly 
bestowed upon this work, to find a former member 
of the Council of the Index Society going out of 
his way to injure its reputation. I hope the 
work will be carefully examined by those who 
are judges and have experience, and I feel 
sure that the verdict will be favourable. Of 
course we know that no mistake ought to be 
passed ; but we are all of us terribly human, and 
even with the greatest care blunders will creep 
in. I am sure this index will be found of the 
greatest use to all students, and I unhesitatingly 
affirm that it is a good piece of work, which 
should be in every library. I appeal from Mr. 
Thomas, who as far as I know has never done 
any work but that of criticizing adversely the 
work of others, to those who have done this 
sort of work and know the difficulties attendant 
upon it, Henry B. WHEATLEY, 

Director of the Index Society. 








NOTES FROM PARIS, 


THE time when I am writing these ‘‘ Notes 
from Paris” is precisely the moment when every 
year the chroniclers of Parisian life begin to cry 
out, “Paris is empty!” A large part of the 
Parisian world is really at the seaside or at the 
baths, at Dieppe or at Trouville, at Vichy or 
Biarritz ; but there still remain enough Parisians 
in Paris to preserve its vitality and its charm. 
The theatres, it is true, are closed, except the 
Comédie Francaise and the Opéra, which no 
more think of closing their doors than the gal- 
leries of the Louvre ; but to take only as Parisian 
pleasures the cafés-concerts of the Champs Ely- 
sées, I do not know many corners of the globe 
so attractive as these musicos in the open air, 
with the rows of roughened glasses and the jets 
ef gas which illuminate the green trees. 
Champs Elysées are certainly superior to the 
majority of the casinos at the watering-places, 
where most of the good people who are away for 
change go to hear actors who are passing through, 
and play at les petits chevaux. 

But it is the fashion now to be away from 
Paris all the summer—that is to say, during the 
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ings are most charming, and the life most easy. 
At the Prefecture of the Police it has been re- 
marked that the arrests of vagabonds and male- 
factors are less numerous during the fine weather 
than in the winter. L’armée du mal does not 
take the field till the first frosts. In summer it 
enjoys a holiday. Its needs are less, and as 
the nights are warmer refuges are less difficult 
to find. In winter the vagrants sleep in the 
kilns ; and I once saw in the dissecting-room of 
Dr. Brouardel at the Morgue a poor devil who 
had gone to sleep from weariness beside one of 
the kilns and had let himself be roasted like a 
chestnut. When the days and the nights are 
fine the starry skies suffice for the wretched, and 
the night prowlers have no need to let them- 
selves be cooked like that poor wretch. 

The end of July is always marked by the 
competitions in the various State institutions, 


Déclamation and the Ecole de Rome, and by 
the distribution of the prizes. The competitions 
at the Conservatoire rouse the most attention 
and curiosity. The theatre plays a great part 
in our modern life, and all that belongs to it 
excites the crowd. And then there is the 
pleasure of searching among these young men 
and women who troop on to the little stage in 
the Faubourg Poissonniétre for a future Talma, 
or a Mars, or a Rachel that is to be. This is 
why the boxes are crowded and the stalls be- 
sieged, and the secretary of the Conservatoire, 
the obliging M. Réty, knows no more how to 
satisfy the demands addressed to him than the 
equally obliging M. Camille Doucet on the eve 
of a reception at the Academy. 

The relations and friends of the male com- 
petitors, the friends of the friends of the female 
competitors, all the world, beg privately ; and 
were the little theatre over which M. Ambroise 
Thomas presides, surrounded by the jury, twice 
or thrice as large as it is, it would not contain 
the sightseers who come to see the display of 
new dramatic talent. 

Alas ! I do not believe that this year there will 
be many pupils at the Conservatoire destined 
to regenerate the theatre. There is a talk of a 
good average, but Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt has 
not yet a rival to dread. However, who can 
assert that some actress at the Faubourg Poisson- 
niére now second rate may not some day turn 
out a first-rate artist? There is often only a 
little something wanting to certain tempera- 
ments to make them develope all of a sudden a 
talent that had never been suspected. I was 
watching lately, on the stage, a very pretty girl 
who has unquestionable abilities, but who shows 
a coldness that is exasperating. ‘‘ I don’t know 
in what she is deficient,” I said, ‘‘ but there is 
something deficient.” ‘“ Parbleu,” M. Got said 
to me, ‘‘ she wants a sound beating. When she 
meets some one who will beat her, she will be 
one of the first actresses of the day.” It re- 
mains to be seen if it is quite true that 
the ‘‘diable au corps,” as Voltaire would say, 
can be taught with the stick. If it be, it 
would not be a bad idea to establish at the 
Conservatoire a special course of brusqueness 
and brutality. But if such a system could 
succeed with some natures it would disgust 
many others, and the best plan is still to leave 
the young actors, after having taught them the 
art of speaking and pronouncing, to learn the 
art of feeling from that extraordinary and ad- 
mirable, though disheartening master, Life. 

Life teaches more than all the masters in the 
world, and as the theatre is, or ought to be, an 
exact representation of life, it is after having 
felt, and made those around one feel, the pains, 
the passions, the cruelties, and the bitter joys 
of existence that an artist, man or woman, can 
contrive to reproduce them on the stage. An 
artist may be at the outset an admirable elocu- 





tionist, as Coquelin was—an incomparable Mas- 
carille ; but at twenty one cannot feel and make | 
felt those sorrows which only years teach. And | 


be the excellence of this school, unique in the 
world, we only hear and reward schoolboys ang 
schoolgirls ! It is time that takes upon itself to 
complete the instructions of MM. Got, Delaunay 
Worms, and Maubant. ‘ 

The theatre being the chief preoccupation of 
the Parisian public when there is no review at 
Longchamps, or a duel between General Boy. 
langer and some deputy of the Right, it jg 
natural enough that just now people should be 
asking what will be played next winter, ]t 
seems that M. Victorien Sardou is at work ona 
Séerie, or rather a piece for children, intended 
for the Porte-Saint-Martin. He is writing it at 
Marly-le-Roi, and I should not be surprised if, 
as Molitre used to consult his maidservant 
Laforét, he were to ask now and then the advice 
of his son Pierre. Since the piece is for children, 
the first critic to apply to is the eldest of those 
for whom it is written. 

We shall, perhaps, have a new work 
Edouard Pailleron, ‘ La Souris,’ which is in three 
acts, and has six characters, five of them women, 
so there is only one male part, which is of itself 
something original, and looks like the result of 
a wager ; and it is quite possible that M. Alex. 
andre Dumas /ils, who is at Puys, near Dieppe, 
at this moment, has finished something new for 
the coming season. Pamphlet, preface, polemical 
piece, or play, I know not; but the friends of 
the house give us this good news, ‘‘ Dumas 
is at work,” and when Dumas is at work 
he goes on to the end. I am not exactly 
sure which of his dramas he had begun at Puys 
—it was ‘Les Idées de Madame Aubray’ or 
‘Monsieur Alphonse ’—when all of a sudden the 
rumour spread that the cholera had broken out 
in the little town ; and, in fact, some fishermen 
had been carried off by the disease. Alexandre 
Dumas said nothing; he sent his family off to 
Paris by the train and stayed at Puys, and when 
people inquired, ‘‘ What ! you stay when every- 
body is off?” ‘‘ Certainly,” replied he; ‘that 
is just the reason. I shall be more by myself, 
and in consequence have more quiet for finish- 
ing my piece.” 

I should be much surprised if Dumas’s new 
work is not some close and simple study. The 
man who, after having written the ‘ Demi-Monde, 
wrote ‘ Denise,’ that picture of a conscience, is 
well acquainted with what haunts the minds of 
his contemporaries. Romanticism has said its 
say—simplicity triumphs ; the plumes have less 
attraction than every-day sorrows. 

Each epoch has its own ideal, and if I were to 
seek to define that of a generation which is said 
to have none, and which sometimes prides itself 
on denying that it has one, I should say that 
what occupies especially people’s minds at the 
present moment is a strong feeling of pity for 
the weak. Contemporary novelists (for ex- 
ample, M. Rabusson, to quote one name—M. 
Rabusson, who studies a little les miliewx mon- 
dains, as M. Octave Feuillet used to do) waste 
their time in continuing to portray the upper 
classes, the salons, people of title; the real 
interest of readers attaches to the description of 
the life of the weak, the poor, the humble. Who 
is the latest novelist of the first class who has 
come to the front of recent years? Pierre Loti! 
And what are Pierre Loti’s subjects? Episodes 
in the life of Breton sailors lost at the end of 
the world ; the love and death of a Spahi ; the 
agony of a seaman who is growing old on the 
shore, and whose uniform, with its worn 
epaulets, is hanging in the window of the shop 
of an old-clothes-man in Brest or Cherbourg. 

We are far from the days when every tragedy 
was bound to interest us in the woes of kings 
and the sons of kings. A fisherman of Iceland, 
like him whose story Pierre Loti tells, has more 
interest for us than Agamemnon himself. And 
then this Pierre Loti has turned up at the right 
moment. Seamen are popular in France since 
the siege of Paris. The blue collar has replaced 
the red fez of the Zouave in the romantic 
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protion and military sacrifice. It makes heroes 
of humanity. The marines and the naval 
wanners are the heroes of the people of France 
jnce our disasters. This was plainly seen 
st Longchamps on the 414th of July, when 
ur marine infantry marched past among the 
regiments of the line. The crowd bestowed 
wn ovation on these soldiers of the sea. Poor 
glows! They distinguished themselves ob- 
gurely, if I may couple the two words, in com- 
tats of which the people does not know the 
barbaric names, Tuyen-quan, Bang-bo, Bac-nink. 
The strangeness of these Chinesesyllablesrenders 
them unintelligible to the crowd, but what it does 
understand is the devotion of the brave lads 
irom Normandy and Brittany, whose line of blue 
ind black it watched on the turf at Longchamps 
ymong the red trousers of the infantry of the 


of Pierre Loti, and it is 
his that gives him a place of his own in con- 
temporary literature. He is a kind of poet of 
the obscure. If I speak of him, it is because his 
ust book, ‘Le Pécheur d’Islande,’ has left on 
mean impression of profound melancholy, and 
upon my lips a sort of taste of the salt sea breeze. 
this new-comer when he describes reproduces 
the sentiment of the landscape, Senegal or 
Formosa, a little grey village on the coast of 
Brittany or a city of ‘Asia swarming with China- 
M. de Maupassant objected the other 
day that he poetized Brittany. Well, so much 
the better. Such writing is a relief after read- 
ing the men of the decadence, and the pessimists 
sho endeavour to depoetize life for us. 

I shall speak to you some other time about the 
iécadents and the décadentisme, malady of the 
hour, fashionable, like the visit to the watering- 
places. I desire merely to note in passing the lite- 
rary characteristics of Pierre Loti, who is, as you 
are aware, a naval officer, a good one, it appears, 
though suspected of originality as Henri Riviére 
wed to be. Pierre Loti’s real name is Julien 
Viaud. He was born at Rochefort of a highly 
respectable family, and he is young; I fancy 
he is not more than eight-and-thirty. He is 
ihy and full of queer resolves and strange ideas. 
Qn board ship one day, to prove to a friend that 
he was devoted to him, he struck himself in the 
am with a knife. Out burst the blood. “* And 
Iam quite ready,” he said, ‘‘to shed what re- 
uains in behalf of those I love.” Another time, 
it Toulon, he wagered he would appear at a 
trolling circus dressed as a clown and jump 
through the paper hoops of the regular type. 
Some of his comrades possess the photograph he 
had taken when he came out after this famous 
performance was over : the future author of ‘ Le 
Spahi’ is depicted standing in a clown’s dress, 
we his face chalked and a paper hoop in his 
and. 

“A madcap,” some sages will say. “ A poet,” 
Ireply, after having read ‘Le Pécheur d’Islande’ 
ind ‘ Mon Frére Yves’; “and asoldier,” I might 
add, after hearing what his superiors say of 
him. But originality is a thing so rare that the 
public never tolerate it without trying to con- 
found it with eccentricity and folly. The con- 
tempt for talent is the revenge of blockheads, 
but the revenge of men of intellect upon_block- 
heads is talent. Ego. 


line. 
Such are the themes 


men. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue first portion of Mr. Sala’s autobio- 
graphy, which we mentioned last week, will 
describe his boyhood, 1828-35, and will 
then give an account of the ten years 1835 
to 1845, and will contain reminiscences of 
Bellini, Grisi, Paganini, Lablache, Bra- 
ham, Tom Moore, Theodore Hook, Dickens, 
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Thackeray, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Melbourne, Mrs. Norton, the “ mad” Mar- 
quis of Waterford, the Countess Walde- 


‘ 


Duchess of St. Albans, Count D’Orsay, 
Napoleon III., Mark Lemon, Buckstone, 
Webster, Madame Vestris, Charles Ma- 
thews, Dejazet, and others. The book will 
be published by Mr. Bentley. Mr. Sala’s 
account of his recent Australian experiences 
will appear before the autobiography. 


Tue Marquis Tseng is writing an article 
which will appear inthe next number of the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

Miss Brappoy’s new novel, ‘ One Thing 
Needful,’ will be issued early in August. 

A new original poem of twelve stanzas, by 
Mr. Swinburne, entitled ‘A Word for the 
Navy’ (1885), will shortly appear in a col- 
lection of sea songs, &c., to be published by 
Mr. Redway. 

Masor-GeneraL Drayson, who has given 
to the public some interesting experiences 
as a Woolwich cadet, has prepared a work 
which will shortly be published, describing 
his experiences as @ Woolwich professor. 
He occupied that post for sixteen years, 
during which he had many notable pupils, 
amongst them being the late Prince Imperial 
and the Duke of Connaught. 

Mr. Brown1va has received from America 
a new evidence of his Transatlantic popu- 
larity. It comes in the form of a scroll, 
such as that which is familiar in the wait- 
ing-rooms of many English railway stations, 
except that the American publisher has 
printed, in place of texts of Scripture, ex- 
tracts from the poet’s works. 

Tue break-up of the Oratory School at 
Birmingham for the summer holidays was 
marked on Tuesday by the pupils’ perform- 
ance of a version of Terence’s ‘ Andria,’ 
specially prepared for the purpose by Car- 
dinal Newman. His eminence was present 
at the performance, and appeared to be in 
excellent health and spirits. 

Messrs. Buackwoop & Sons have in the 
press ‘Norah Moriarty; or, Loyal and 
Disloyal Irish,’ a novel dealing largely 
with the moral effect of the Land League 
agitation upon the population of Ireland, 
and said to be founded on a knowledge 
of the inner workings of the Land League 
and its agents. 

Mr. Axperman Josern Tompson, of 
Manchester, has for a long period been en- 
gaged on a history of Owens College, the 
copy of which is now in the printer’s hands. 
The work will be ready for issue during the 
autumn, and will be published by Mr. J. E. 
Cornish, of Manchester. 

Ar a meeting of the Council of the Scot- 
tish History Society at Edinburgh on the 
15th it was resolved to print as their first 
publication Bishop Pococke’s ‘ Tour in Scot- 
land, 1760,’ from an unpublished MS. in 
the British Museum. The subscription list 
has been quickly made up to the requisite 
400, and a number of applicants in excess 
of that number are condemned to wait until 
vacancies occur for their admission. 


Mr. P. Lunn-Snevonns is about to bring 
out by subscription a work entitled ‘The 
British Roll of Honour,’ devoted to living 
British subjects who have been decorated 
by the Queen or by foreign sovereigns. 
Tilustrations of orders and medals will be 
included in the book, which will bear the 
name of Messrs. Spon as publishers. 





grave, the Duke of Brunswick, Harriet 


Unper the title of ‘A Young Philistine, 
and other Stories,’ Messrs. Burns & Oates 
are about to issue a collection of tales from 
the pen of Miss Alice Corkran. The volume 
is dedicated to Mr. Browning. 

Mr. Witu1am Wesratt has been engaged 
in writing a story of adventure, the scene 
of which is laid in unexplored regions of 
Central America. The volume will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. under the 
title of ‘The Phantom City.’ 

Mr. Wa rer Besant writes :— 

‘May I be allowed to correct a statement 
concerning myself made in your ‘ Literary Gossip’ 
of last week and the week before? I have not, 
as stated in the Atheneum of July 17th, with- 
drawn from my candidature for the secretary- 
ship of University College. In fact, I could 
not withdraw it, because 1 have never been a 
candidate for that post.” 

Mr. Ricuarp Jackson, of Leeds, will 
publish by subscription, in the month of 
October, ‘The Rivers of Yorkshire from 
their Source to the Sea,’ by Mr. George Rad- 
ford, author of ‘ Phases of a Yorkshire 
Moor,’ &c. The book will be quarto size, 
illustrated with etchings by Mr. J. A. 
Symington. 

A ure of Charles Brockden Brown, with 
a critical review of his literary work, has 
been for some time in preparation by Mr. 
E. I. Stevenson, of the Independent, a New 
York newspaper. Any persons who may 
possess literary or other MSS. by Brown 
(especially if such have escaped the at- 
tention of the few reviewers who have 
discussed his career), or those who may 
know of any correspondence from Brown 
to his friends, will confer a favour by 
communicating with Mr. Stevenson at the 
office of the Independent, New York, U.S. 


Mr. Tazzsor B. Rzep has in the press an 
exhaustive history of tke * Old English 
Letter Foundries, with Notes, Bibliographical 
and Historical, on the Rise and Progress 
of English Typography.’ The work will 
give biographies of the chief typefounders 
from the earliest times to the year 1830. It 
is to be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Tre next issue of the Antiquary will con- 
tain an account by Mrs. De Crespigny of 
some curious underground vaults at South- 
ampton, the earliest dating from the reign 
of Henry III. Another topographical paper 
will be Mr. Wright’s second article on ‘ His- 
toric Streets of Plymouth,’ which deals with 
the old street names and their associations. 
Mr. Fairman Ordish will contribute another 
instalment of his notes on London theatres, 
dealing with the Blackfriars Playhouse ; 
and the Rev. J. O. Atkinson will continue 
his studies on ‘Common Field Names in 
Yorkshire.’ 

Messrs. T. & T. Crarx, of Edinburgh, 
announce a new work on Messianic prophecy 
by a Prof. Briggs, of New York, who has 
come to this country to see the book through 
the press. It discusses all the Messianic 
passages of the Old Testament in a fresh 
translation, with critical notes, and aims at 
tracing the development of the Messianic 
idea in the Old Testament. 

WE regret to hear that Mr. W. P. Bennett, 
the second-hand bookseller who only some 
ten weeks ago removed from Birmingham to 





Great Russell Street, is deceased. 
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TuHeE Historical Society of St. Petersburg 
has been asked by the Czar to prepare a 
biography of the Emperor Nicholas. 


WE happen to have before us a copy of | 
the Latin thesis entitled ‘De Historic et 
Politices Cognatione et Discrimine,’ written 
in 1836 by Leopold von Ranke for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
University of Berlin. A special interest 
attaches to this, we believe, rare pamphlet 
from the clearness with which the writer 
lays down the canons of historical research 
to which he remained faithful throughout | 
his life. 

Pror. Francesco Torraca will publish | 
with G. C. Sansoni, of Florence, his long-ex- 

ected ‘ Manuale della Letteratura Italiana,’ 
in three volumes, some time during next 
September. 


Tue Society of Authors purposes to publish | 
a volume embodying the experiences of the 
Society since its fuundation with regard to 
various modes of publishing. This book 
will, it is hoped, show authors the dangers 
to be avoided and the precautions that ought | 
to be taken. Draft agreements are being | 
propared by Mr. Basil Field, which, when | 
ready, may be inspected by the members of | 
the Society at the office. 











SCIENCE 
MONOGRAPHS OF THE UNITED STATES 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
III. Geology of the Comstock Lode and the Washoe 


District. With Atlas. By George F. 
Becker. 

IV. Comstock Mining and Miners. By Eliot 
Lord. 


V. Copper-bearing Rocks of Lake Superior. By 
Roland Duer Irving. 

VI. Contributions to the Knowledge of the Older 
Mesowic Flora of Virginia. 
Morris Fontaine. 

VII. Silver-Lead Deposits of Eureka, Nevada. 
By Joseph Story Curtis. 

VILL. Paleontology of the Eureka District. By 
Charles Duvolittle Walcott. (Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office.) 

The Mineral Resources of the United States. 

Albert Williams, jun. (Same publishers. ) 


A ‘*CrrcuLaR concerning Publications” issued 
by the Hon. J. W. Powell—the present Director 


By 


of this Geological Survey—states that, in accord- | 


By William | seen active solfataras will be struck by the 


| 


careful examination of the detail work of the 
geological surveyors which it appears to demand. 
We feel ourselves compelled to confine our obser- 
vations to giving a faint idea of the contents of 
each volume. 

The subject of vol. iii. is one of extraordinary 
interest, for the phenomena connected with 
the immense Comstock mineral lode exhibit 
several remarkable conditions. This book, 
with its atlas, will be found to contain much 
valuable information on the structural and 
lithological geology of the district. The Comstock 
lode contains about 190 miles of galleries ; the 
mines are the deepest in America, reaching 
to a depth of more than 3,000 feet from the 
surface. During the twenty-one years for 
which the Comstock lode has been worked a 
little over 306,000,000 dollars’ worth of bullion 
has been extracted from it; of this about 
132,000,000 dollars’ worth was gold. As there 
are several mines worked upon the Comstock 
lode, and as some mining companies report only 
the total value of bullion produced, there is 
some difficulty in arriving at the results of the 
gold and silver assays. It appears certain, how- 
ever, that the produce of the lode has been not 
far from fifty-seven per cent. of silver, and forty- 
three per cent. of gold. 

A chapter devoted to ‘‘ Previous Investiga- 
tions” gives an exceedingly clear description of 
the rocks of the district. Of the tertiary rocks 
two only have any close relation to the Comstock 
lode. Propylite, a fine-grained greenish erup- 


| tive rock, which becomes very ferruginous in 


character when decomposed, contains the lode 
itself and other mineral veins. Sanidin trachyte, 
which has been ejected through long fissures in 
a viscous state at a high temperature, is stated 
to have been mainly instrumental in the forma- 
tion of this vast mineral deposit. These two 
rocks are fully described. The Comstock lode 
is of more recent origin than the rock which 
it traverses (the propylite), and as the eruption 
of trachyte accompanies the vein at a distance of 
two miles, it may be taken for granted that the 
rending of the fissure which holds the lode was 
caused by that igneous rock. The evidences of 
this are given by Mr. Becker. ‘‘ Whoever has 


resemblance of the chemical action on the 
surrounding rocks to that displayed in the 
region east of the Comstock lode.” In 1877 
Mr. F, A. Church published ‘The Comstock 
Lode: its Formation and History.’ This ob- 


| server differs from Mr. Becker and other geo- 


ance with the statute approved by Congress, | 
March 3rd, 1879, ‘“‘three thousand copies of | 


each (monograph, report, or bulletin] shall be pub- 
lished for scientific exchanges.” This liberal dis- 
tribution of the scientitic works produced by the 
United States Geological Survey is in striking 
contrast with the sordid spirit which distin- 
guishes the distribution of the scientific books 
published by our Stationery Office under regula- 
tions originated in the House of Commons. 
The monographs above named, and vol. ii., which 
has been already noticed, are all that have been 


logists. He divides the history of the Comstock 
lode into nine epochs, all of them due to erup- 
tive depositions. The sections devoted by Mr. 
Becker to the study of the rocks of the Washoe 
district are remarkable for the extreme clear- 
ness with which the lithological descriptions are 
given, the care with which the decomposition of 
the rocks has been traced, and the precautions 


| which have been taken to secure the correctness 


yet published. Vol. i. of the series—‘ The Pre- | 
cious Metals,’ by Clarence King—is still incom- | 


plete, but in a forward state of preparation. 
These monographs are the results of the most 
extensive geological surveys which have ever 
been undertaken They have been carried out 
by well-trained scientitic men, who have been 
instructed to spare no cost in determining with 
the greatest accuracy all the problems which 
have been submitted to their care. The volumes 


published have been produced, under the instruc- | 


tions of the Department of the Interior, by the 
Government Printing Office at Washington in a 
superior style. We should have been greatly 
pleased if space admitted of our giving that 


of the determinations made by the microscope. 
These should be closely studied by all who 
feel any interest in the problems of mineral 
vein formation. We must not neglect to direct 
attention to the chromo-lithographs of the micro- 
scopic sections given in this volume, which are 
exquisitely drawn and most delicately printed. 
The evident care which has been bestowed on 
the geological maps of the mining districts, and 
the plans and sections of the mines of the Com- 
stock lode, must also be commended. 

The physical phenomena, especially the 
** Structural Results of Faulting,” ‘‘ The General 
Nature of Chemical Activity,” and the “ Heat 
Phenomena,” are deserving of very atten- 
tive study. There are, however, two chapters 
to which we are disposed to take some ex- 
ceptions, one of these being “‘ Experiments on 
Kaolinization,” which may be explained as 
signifying the production of heat in the lode 
by the decomposition of the feldspathic rocks 


| —the formation, indeed, of china clay (kaolin). D 
The other is ‘“‘On the Electrical Activity of | ‘ percolation of carbonated waters, which in the 


—_ 
| Ore Bodies.” In this due credit is given to 
| Mr. Robert Were Fox for his experiment) 

studies of the electric activity of lodes, } 
is then stated that Mr. W. J. Henwood made 
experiments on a larger scale, but analogous t 
those of Fox, giving “a thorough corroboratio, 
of the results of the latter.”” On the con 
Henwood’s researches were not conducted jy, 
such a manner as to satisfy the condition of this 
inquiry, and his conclusions were “ that the cy. 
rents are probably of thermo-electric origin, ang 
that they are certainly purely local.” The autho; 
of this monograph in his concluding remarks 
says: ‘On reviewing the results described, it iy 
strikingly evident that the electromotive forces 
met with are invariably small, very frequently 
indeed, quite at the limit of the accurately 
measurable.” He does not appear to be awars 
that the experimental inquiry carried out in the 
Cornish mines by Phillips and others satisfac. 
torily proved that the electrical currents measured 
were due to chemical decompositions going on 
within the lode itself, and that no electricity 
could be detected in mineral veins which did not 
give evidence of chemical change. The questionis 
asked, ‘* Whether lode currents will or will not 
be of practical assistance to the prospector?” 
which is curiously answered after what has been 
previously stated : ‘‘ It cannot even be asserted, 
with full assurance, that the currents obtained 
are due to the ore bodies.” 

The fourth volume must be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the previous one, being devoted to 
Comstock mining and miners. Commencing 
with the discoveries of gold in California and 
Nevada, the author, Mr. Eliot Lord, gives in 
twenty chapters a most instructive account, 
from the first ‘‘location,” of all the perils of 
‘*placer” mining and the development of the 
mines. It is far too extensive a subject to be 
treated of here. It must suffice that we state 
that, from the formation of a mining camp, the 
early development of the lode, the anarchic con- 
dition of a ‘‘ gold cafion” colony, and the founda- 
tion. character, and value of mining laws, the entire 
progress of gold-mining is developed in a very 
satisfactory manner. A barren peak encircled by 
deserts and mountain ranges has been made the 
seat of populous towns. By the contest waged 
in the Comstock district against the forces of 
nature contributions of the first importance to 
mining science have been furnished. The most 
practical miners have been trained in this labour, 
and more than 300,000,000 dollars of silver and 
gold bullion have been wrested from the earth. 

The memoir on the copper-bearing or Ke 
weenawan rocks of Lake Superior, forming the 
fifth volume of the monographs, aims at 4 
general exposition of the nature, structure, and 
extent of the series of rocks in which occurs the 
well-known native copper of Lake Superior. 
Mr. Roland D. Irving has not only carefully ex- 
amined all the works of importance which have 
reference to the Keweenawan rocks, but he has 
given a chronological list of all the books pub- 
lished since the time of John J. Bigsby, in 1824 
The Keweenawan series, considered in the pages 
of his memoir, is made to include only the sut- 
cession of interbedded ‘‘ traps,” amygdaloids, 
feldspathic porphyries, porphyry conglomerates, 
and sandstones. By examination of all these rocks 
in situ, by the study of judiciously selected spec 
mens, and especially by microscopic observations 
of very carefully prepared sections, the author 
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has been enabled, by the assistance of well-ext- 
cuted lithographs, to give the characteristics of 
every variety. By a close and attentive study 
of those rock sections the student may form! 
satisfactory idea of the relations of special litho- 
logical peculiarities to the metalliferous deposits 
found in the fissures which traverse them. 

We must confess to some disappointment tha 
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itering power.” Admitting the high probability 
that the very remarkable deposits of the masses 
of copper—many of them being highly argenti- 
ferous—under consideration may be explained 
on the hypothesis of aqueous solution, we can- 
not admit that the ‘‘ cause of arrest of copper in 
the places where it is now found” is due to the 
peroxidation of the ferrous oxide of the augitic 
constituent of the basic rocks.” Mr. Irving, we 
believe, will find upon closer examination that 
the ferrous oxide is rather the consequence of the 
decomposition of cupreous sulphites than the 
use of the precipitation of the native copper. 
4s a contribution to geological science his 
monograph is, however, of considerable value. 

The sixth volume of these monographs is of 
strictly scientific interest, being a well-considered 
treatise on the occurrence of the plants forming 
the flora of the older mesozoic beds of Virginia. 
To render the descriptions intelligible Mr. Fon- 
taine has given so much of the geology of the 
several mesozoic areas as is necessary to show 
the characteristics of the occurrence of the fossil 
plants found inthem. The volume is illustrated 
by fifty-four well-executed plates of this fossil 
flora, which are accompanied by most satisfactory 
descriptions of the species. In addition there 
are concise explanations of the plates and a 
carefully prepared index, which will give valu- 
able assistance to the student and save con- 
siderable time. 

The seventh monograph of the series relates 
to the silver-lead deposits of Eureka, Nevada, 
by Mr. Joseph Story Curtis, to whom the com- 
pletion of this survey, begun in 1879, has been 
committed. The deposits of the Eureka district 
have produced more than 60 000,000 dollars of 
gold and silver and about 225,000 tons of lead. 
The mineral lodesof Nevada have been morecom- 
pletely developed than any other on the Pacific 
slope, and therefore offer the most complete 
opportunities for the scientific investigation of 
the phenomena of these deposits. The examina- 
tion of the several works has been made 
vith much care, and the reasoning based upon 
the phenomena observed is generally of a very 
satisfactory character. 

‘Paleontology of the Eureka District’ forms 
the eighth volume of this series. In it Mr. Wal- 
cott gives the general character of the Cambrian, 
Silurian, Devonian, and carboniferous strata of 
the Eureka mining district. The stratigraphic 
succession and equivalency of the geologic 
horizons of the White Pine district of Central 
Nevada are also illustrated to the extent of the 
present knowledge of the palzontologist. There 
are twenty-four pages of plates of fossils, which 
ate carefully drawn and satisfactorily executed 
by lithography. The descriptions given of these 
by Mr. Walcott are very clear, and for the most 
part manifest that the author has bestowed the 
utmost labour to ensure correctness. The sys- 
tematic lists which are given will be found to be 
of great use to the student. 

‘The Mineral Resources of the United States’ 
does not form one of the series of monographs 
vith which we have been dealing, but as it is 
produced by an officer of the Geological Survey, 
ad published by the same department, it 
appears desirable to include it in connexion 
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vith them. Mr. Albert Williams, jun., Chief 
Division of Mining Statistics and Technology, 
8 responsible for this important volume, and 
® must be complimented on the fulness of 
the information given, and the clearness with 
vhich the returns have been arranged. Experi- 
‘nce will gradually and constantly lead to 
more exactness in the returns obtained, and 
ensure a yet more perfect arrangement of the 
multitude of details comprehended in the 813 
pages of this book. Tables are given which 
thow ata glance the remarkable progress made 
lu the mineral industries of the United States. 


the least resistance to their passage, and at the 
gme time the greatest susceptibility to their | 


| 





8 given tof lines of fissure, in the open-textured amygdaloids, | At one period the British Isles supplied by far 


the largest quantities of coal and metals to the 
great markets of the world. Now the four 
quarters of the globe are competing with each 
other in the production of mineral treasures, 
and our import lists inform us that our 
manufacturers are to a great extent depen- 
dent on them for their supplies. If the pages 
of the Atheneum could be occupied with 
statistical details, we should have been disposed 
to gather from these ‘ Mineral Resources’ many 
curious and instructive examples of mining pro- 
gress in America. These would have clearly ex- 
plained the causes which have led to the present 
state of depression prevailing in British mining. 
The United States were formerly dependent on 
this country for all the iron and steel required 
for their manufactures, whereas in 1882 they 
mined 9,000,000 tons of iron ore, smelted 
nearly 5,000,000 tons of pig iron, and manu- 
factured about 2,000,000 tons of steel. In 
1845 the production of copper was stated by 
Prof. J. D. Whitney to have been 100 tons; in 
1882, Mr. Albert Williams says, the returns 
of this metal amounted to 40,913 gross tons, 
and since then they have grown largely. The 
consumption of copper in the United States 
was in 1872 34,000,000 1b. This was increased 
to 77,000,000 lb in 1882, scarcely any copper 
having been imported in that year. This conse- 
quently tended to seriously reduce the value of 
the British copper mines. The production of 
lead in the United States shows an equally 
remarkable increase. We find from tables 
given by Mr. Williams that the production was 
only 1,500 tons in 1825, which increased to 
133,000 tons in 1882. This large quantity, 
which was rapidly increasing, while Spain and 
other countries were sending lead into our 
markets, depreciated to a ruinous extent the 
value of British lead mines. The import into 
the United States of foreign lead was in 1862 
40 544 nett tons, which fell to 3,538 tons in 1882. 
As a striking example of the enormous increase 
in the production of a mine, we cannot resist the 
temptation of noticing the case of Leadville. In 
1877 that mine yielded 175 tons of lead, 376,827 
ounces of silver, and 2,750 ounces of gold from 
3,300 tons of lead ore. In 1882 the same mine 
gave 39,864 tons of lead, 8,376,802 ounces of 
silver, and 12,615 ounces of gold from 64,410 
tons of lead ore. The significance of the above 
facts will be perfectly understood by all who 
have had any experience in mining or metal- 
lurgy, and will serve to explain sume of the 
causes which have led to the present depression 
of trade, especially in those industries which are 
connected with our mineral resources. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


WE have received the number of the Memorie 
della Sucieta degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for May. 
The only original paper in it is a note by the 
editor, Prof. Tacchini, giving a description, with 
drawings, of a remarkable metallic solar eruption 
observed by him on the 9th and 10th of March. 
Several accounts have already appeared of a 
large spot which was about that time visible to 
the naked eye near the centre of the sun’s disc. 

The Berliner Astronomisches Jahrbuch for 1888 
has recently been published. Like previous 
volumes since 1884, it is edited by the Rechen 
Institut of the Royal Observatory at Berlin, 
under the superintendence of Prof. Tietjen. 
Few changes appear to have been made, and 
those are chiefly in matters of arrangement, 
with a view to greater facility of reference. 
The value 8”°85 is still used for the solar 
parallax, although little doubt can now remain 
that the true value is somewhat smaller. The 
planetary ephemerides are derived, for Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, from the 
tables of Le Verrier; those for Uranus and 
Neptune from the tables of Prof. Newcomb, 
which were used in the Nautical Almanac from 
1877 to 1882, being afterwards superseded by 





those of Le Verrier. Dr. Hartwig’s values of 
the apparent diameters of Venus and Mars, 
which have been used since 1883, appear to be 
nearer the true values than those used in the 
Nautical Almanac; that for the former planet 
is larger, and that for the latter planet smaller. 
No total eclipse of the sun or other phenomenon 
of special interest will take place in 1888. As 
usual, this Berliner Jahrbuch gives the most 
complete collection of elements and approximate 
ephemerides of the small planets, the epheme- 
rides being in this case for the present year 
(1886), and including all the known small planets 
up to Eukrate, No. 247, which was discovered 
by Dr. R. Luther at Diisseldorf on the 14th of 
March, 1885. But attention is called to the fact 
that for our knowledge of the orbits of fifteen 
of these planets we are dependent upon observa- 
tions made during a single opposition. A few 
years ago the number of stars included in the 
Jahrbuch for which the apparent places were 
given for every tenth day was considerably ex- 
tended; in the volume now before us this 
amounts, as in the previous year, to 441. Most 
of the star magnitudes are given to the first 
decimal. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Herr Ernwatp, the African traveller, sails 
for Cape Town in a few days. He will proceed 
thence to Zululand. His waggon, with his in- 
struments and other valuable property, is now 
near Bethesda, on the Natal side of the Tugela. 
He will pass through the Zulu country to 
Swaziland, where he will make the acquaint- 
ance of the king (who is hemmed in by Boers), 
and spend some time in the work of exploration. 
Subsequently he will visit the gold-fields of the 
Transvaal, and then proceed to Matabeleland. 
He will then visit Damaland and the Mossa- 
medes country, and it is to this region that 
the chief portion of his labours will be directed, 
He ultimately hopes to return to Europe by 
way of Loando. We may add that Dr, Einwald 
disclaims all political motives in connexion with 
his new journey, and that before leaving Ger- 
many he wrote a narrative of his explorations 
in Zululand and Kaffraria. 

Mr. Montagu Kerr, in a paper recently read 
at Edinburgh, and published in the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine, speaks despondingly 
with reference to the future prospects of the 
Upper Zambeze valley. Power in the interior 
has passed into the hands of half-castes, the 
descendants of the early conquerors of the 
country, who own but a fickle allegiance to 
the Portuguese authorities. The slave trade is 
dead—‘‘ so far as the Portuguese are concerned, 
no slavery exists”—the ivory trade is dwindling, 
and the successful working of the rich gold 
deposits presents great difficulties. On the 
Shire river, where Scotch missionaries are at 
work, the prospects are perhaps brighter. To 
contrast the progress of the South African 
colonies of England and the immovability of 
the Portuguese possessions on the east coast is 
unfair, according to Mr. Kerr, as the resources 
of the south are far more considerable. The 
same number of the Magazine contains an article 
on the cultivable area in the Egyptian Sudan, 
by. Mr. Y. T. Wills, and ‘Notes on the Sea- 
board of Aberdeenshire,’ by W. Ferguson, of 
Kinmundy. 

L’E-ploratore publishes an account by a 
servant, who succeeded in escaping from Harar, 
and reached Aden on June 20th, of the assas- 
sination of Count Porro and his companions. 

The Russian Kavkas gives some account of 
Dr. Radde’s latest discoveries in the Kopet Dagh. 
He has found there a magnificent example of the 
red tulip, two feet in height. He is now in 
Merv, where he has been joined by the engineer 
Koushine. They propose to thoroughly examine 
ancient Merv, and then proceed up the Murghab 
valley to the Afghan frontier. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 


Tue Anthropological Institute has taken 
advantage of the Colonial and Indian Ex- 
hibition at South Kensington to hold there 
a series of conferences on the native races of 
the British possessions, at which much valuable 
first-hand information has been gained from the 
commissioners and other representatives of the 
several colonial governments. The conference 
on June Ist was devoted to the races of Africa, 
when Sir James Marshall, administrator of the 
Gold Coast and formerly judicial assessor to the 
native chiefs, pointed out the advantage of the 
policy adopted in that colony of respect for 
native laws and customs, and papers were read 
by several persons of authority on the races of 
South Africa. On June 7th a conference was 
held on the races of the West Indies, and on 
June 22nd on those of Australia. That of 
June 29th related to New Zealand, upon which 
Sir Julius von Haast and others spoke, and to 
Fiji, which was described in a paper by the 
Hon. J. E. Mason, upon which comments were 
made by the Rev. G. Brown. The subjects for the 
last meeting on July 13th were the races of the 
Straits Settlements, upon which a paper was 
read by Mr. F. A. Swettenham, and those of 
British North Borneo, described by Mr. Prior. 
At each conference a selection of textile fabrics, 
weapons, and other objects illustrating the 
customs of the peoples was removed from its 
place in the Exhibition to the conference room 
for inspection, and after the conference the 
members adjourned to the courts to inspect, and 
hear further explanations of, the exhibits con- 
nected with the subject of the day. 

In concluding the series of conferences Mr. 
F. Galton, the president, had the satisfaction 
of making three announcements illustrating the 
great extension recently given to the study of 
anthropology: first, the establishment of an 
anthropological institute in Japan, the secretary 
of which is a Japanese gentleman who recently 
took honours at Cambridge ; second, the estab- 
lishment of an anthropological society at Bombay, 
largely supported by Parsee and other gentle- 
men, and promising publications of importance ; 
third, the resolution of the Government of 
Bengal to take measures for obtaining a com- 
prehensive body of anthropometric observations. 

Mr. C. Staniland Wake has contributed to the 
Revue d’ Anthropologie a paper on the Cambodians 
and their origin, in which he discusses the views 
of Prof. Keane, in his paper in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute for 1879 (p. 262, 
wrongly quoted as p. 374), by the light of the 
observations of M. Moura and others on that 
people, now under a French protectorate, and 
of the evidence afforded by certain peculiarities 
of their civilization and their mythology. 

Dr. Alfred R. C. Selwyn, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological and Natural History 
Survey of Canada, sends us ‘ Comparative Voca- 
bularies of the Indian Tribes of British Columbia,’ 
by Dr. W. Fraser Tolmie and George M. Daw- 
son, D.Sc. These vocabularies of the Indian 
languages of British Columbia were collected by 
the authors during the winter of 1875-76. Dr. 
Tolmie has been almost continuously since 1833 
resident in British Columbia, for much of this 
time connected with the Hudson Bay Company, 
and throughout in constant communication with 
the Indians of all the tribes. It was originally 
intended, Dr. Dawson tells us, to have added a 
descriptive account of the various tribes ; but in 
view of the time required for the preparation of 
this, it has been decided to issue the vocabularies 
in advance. 








Science Gossiy, 


Tue death of Mr. David Stevenson, one of 
the engineers to the Board of Northern Light- 
houses and the Fishery Board of Scotland for 
Harbours, is announced in the Scotsman. He was 


the Bell Rock lighthouse, and was born at Edin- 
burgh in January, 1815. After serving a regular 
apprenticeship as a civil engineer, he was for 
some time engaged with Mr. Mackenzie, con- 
tractor on the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way, and he gave a description of this important 
railway scheme to the Society of Arts more than 
fifty years ago, and was awarded their medal. 
In 1837 he made a three months’ tour in Canada 
and the United States, the result being published 
under the title of ‘Sketch of the Civil Engineer- 
ing of North America.’ An essay on ‘Canal 
and River Engineering,’ giving the results of his 
experience in the treatment of rivers, appeared 
about thirty years ago in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and it was shortly afterwards pub- 
lished as a separate treatise. In 1853 Mr. 
Stevenson succeeded his brother Alan as en- 
gineer to the Northern Lighthouse Board, and 
along with his brother Thomas he designed and 
executed no fewer than thirty lighthouses. He 
also wrote several articles for the last and pre- 
sent editions of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
among them “Canal,” ‘‘ Cofferdam,” ‘‘ Diving,” 
and ‘‘ Dredging.” He was the author of ‘The 
Application of Marine Surveying and Hydro- 
metry to the Practice of Civil Engineering,’ 
‘Reclamation and Protection of Agricultural 
Land,’ ‘The Principles and Practice of Canal 
and River Engineering,’ and of the ‘ Life of 
Robert Stevenson,’ published in 1878. 


THE annual meeting of the Society of Chemical 
Industry has just been held in Liverpool under 
the presidentship of Mr. E. K. Muspratt. The 
society has now 2,271 members. Allusion was 
made in the report to the depression from which 
chemical industries are suffering. The next 
annual meeting is to be held in Glasgow. 

Mr. Davin van Nostrand, the well-known 
scientific and military publisher of New York, 
has just died in that city at the age of seventy- 
five. 


Pror. TitpEN, F.R.S., is expected to open 
the discussion at the Birmingham meeting of 
the British Association in Section B ‘On the 
Nature of Solution.’ Prof. Armstrong, Dr. 
Gladstone, Profs. Guthrie and Hartley, and Dr. 
W. W. J. Nicol will take part in the discussion. 
Those who are desirous of contributing papers 
on this subject are requested to communicate 
with the President of the Section, Mr. Crookes, 
F.R.S. 

Tue Director of the United States Geo- 
graphical Survey sends his Fifth Annual Report, 
being for 1883-84. This handsome volume, in 
addition to the report of the director, which 
fully embraces the work done in each division 
of labour, and a series of administration reports 
by the several surveyors, gives the following 
valuable memoirs: ‘ The Topographic Features 
of the Lake Shores,’ by G. K. Gilbert ; ‘ Arte- 
sian Wells,’ by Thomas C. Chamberlain ; ‘ An 
Investigation of the Archzan Formations of the 
Western States,’ by Roland D. Irving; ‘The 
Gigantic Mammals of the Order Dinocerata,’ by 
Othniel C. Marsh ; ‘ Existing Glaciers of the 
United States,’ by Israel C. Russell ; and a‘Sketch 
of Paleeobotany,’ by Lester F. Ward. These are 
illustrated by 58 diagrams and sketches and 
143 microscopic and other sections, beautifully 
executed. 
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BRITISH SCHOOL WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT. 





ARUNDEL GALLERY EXHIBITION of nearly TWO HUNDRED 
UNPUBLISHED WATER-COLOUR COPIES, on a Reduced Scale, 
from Old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, Ch logically 
and in Schools. 

Open Daily from Ten till Five ; Saturdays, Ten till Four.—Admission 
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‘THE VALE OF TEARS."—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré G » COR 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ eT: 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘ The m of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his . 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. Othee 




















Fifteenth Century Italian Ornament. 
Vacher. Illustrated. (Quaritch.) 


Ir was a happy thought of Mr. Vacher, 
although not, of course, original, to select fabric 0 
his patterns in brocades, velvets, and othe find it. 
stuffs from pictures in the National Gallery, departed | 
to copy them on a sufficiently large scale}. ‘the N 
to be useful, and to supplement the series} sund at 
with notes embracing the subject proper,hi¢ cut v 
without going into a history of pattery Italian pi 
weaving or velvet cutting in aul Mr nore ins 
Vacher is an excellent and conscientious§ necimens 
draughtsman, and his processes of printingfgouth Ke 
in colours and gold supply all that can befidentical 
wanted in reproductions such as he pro-Jihe copes 
posed to give. Let us, however, say at once the monk 
that he has aimed at an exact, if someloives a p 
what mechanical copying of the patterns sai 
rather than those more elaborate, delicate, fk broce 
and pictorial effects which Mrs. Barbe though b 
sought for when in ‘ Ancient Embroidery’ fijass, its 
she gave thirty choice specimens, though}y, Vach 
not the most ancient. borrowed 
Mr. Vacher copies pictures in oil orfactual tex 
tempera, and he desires to show the pat-Bnot “do | 
terns before him rather than the beauty way of | 
of the fabrics or the craft of the painters. copying 1 
We think the pattern might have been fully fainted a 
shown by a method of copying analogowfif the q 
to that adopted by Mrs. Barber, or byfknowing 
the draughtsmen employed by Mr. Griggsithis com 
upon Indian fabrics for South Kensington, ftical witl 
and thus something more have been offeredfivery diffi 
us than the design per se which satisfesfhat the 
Mr. Vacher’s ambition. It is obvious that picture v 
a great deal of the effect of a design depends§our drau 
on the peculiarities of the local coloursfifom th 
and the relative dulness and lustre of thefthis diffi 
materials in which its pattern is em-Qspattern 
broidered or woven. The very thickness or fyhen in 
tenuity of the fabric has prodigious effec fbf it was 
on the value of a design, and it is very farftion in p 
indeed from being a matter of indifferenefium. It 
whether or not a diaper is wrought in tissue Bhat the 
or brocade. The pictures themselves, which fkecured 
are Mr. Vacher’s models, prove this ®ffurnishes 
thoroughly as we could desire, but wWefings com 
are compelled to consult Mr. Vacher’s textffound i 
or the foot-notes of his plates before we calfvhole, : 
be certain if such or such a pattern is due[Flemish, 
to the gold-embroidered robes of an angéfGallery 
of Orcagna’s, or to a tapestry hanging be-fornamen: 
hind a Virgin of Carlo Crivelli’s. ran be fc 
Of course it is very much easier to repro-feientiou 
duce geometrically a textural design than} In ref 
to copy it elaborately and pictorially. Mrfvho ha 
Vacher has restricted himself to two or threfvolved 
tints, one of which is sometimes gold. Onéfpatterns 
example has four tints, and one, afterfictual te 
Marco Marziale’s ‘ Circumcision,’ No. 803, fess trou 
is illuminated with a greater number dfroup of 
colours. Of course Italian examples of the “Many 
fifteenth century could not be expected tment wa 
supply patterns other than diapers more Mfuaterials, 
less elaborate and delicate, but all more oprtst for 
less beautiful. = 
Within the period in question everythiP§finy shoy 
of the kind that was produced was perfect Mihich Ni 
its propriety and logical character. At alate am incl 
date, when the coarser elements of the d¢nust hay 
graded Renaissance had worked their wil,pnd that 
vile pictorial designs, such as those whichffor thou; 
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ree. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19, St. James's Street, 8. W. 
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ass staining and painting, were executed. 
Not from Oreagna, Aretino (two of the four- 


:A genth century men included inthis book), Fra 


Angelico, Crivelli, the Sienese of the cingue 
to, Marziale, Gozzoli, nor from Van der 
Goes, could anything be expected that was 


‘| ynbeautiful and inappropriate. These were 


masters whose judgment was the surer be- 
use, even if one of them had sought for 
afabric of bad design, he would have failed 
to find it. In one plate only has Mr. Vacher 
departed from his rule of copying pictures 
in the National Gallery; in this case he 
found at South Kensington a superb piece 
of cut velvet, a diaper of the kind the 
Italian painters delighted in. In one or 
more instances he has pointed out that 

imens in the Bock Collection of Textiles at 


south Kensington are enriched with patterns 


identical with those the old artists found on 
the copes they borrowed of their neighbours 
the monks to paint. For example, plate 14 
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gives a pattern from a robe in Marziale’s 
‘Qircumcision’ which occurs in a piece of 
silk brocade in the national collection. Al- 
though by no means the finest design of its 
dass, its character and elaboration support 
Mr. Vacher’s opinion that the old painters 
borrowed the patterns of their draperies from 
actual textiles, and, in general at least, did 
not “do them out of their own heads,” by 
way of saving themselves the trouble of 
opying nature. Here we can compare the 
painted and the actual brocades. It is out 
of the question to suppose that, without 
knowing it, Marziale invented a pattern of 
this complicated nature which was iden- 
tical with a diaper in actual use. It is 
very difficult to believe, on the other hand, 
that the textile itself was woven from a 
icture where it taxed the zeal and care of 
our draughtsman to reproduce the pattern 
from the folds of the painted garment. 
This difficulty of reproducing the whole of 
ja pattern and evolving all its parts complete, 
rhen in the picture perhaps more than half 
of it was hidden, or confused by representa- 
tion in perspective, presented itself at every 
It is one of the merits of this book 
hat the artist’s acumen and industry have 
secured so many valuable results. He 
furnishes a long list of Italian paint- 
ings comprising fine patterns of which he 
impossible to draw out the 
whole, and he adds, ‘In the remaining 
Flemish, Dutch, and German pictures in the 
Gallery many examples of contemporary 
omament can be seen, but scarcely sufficient 
tan be found to enable me to draw out con- 


fo rept0-Erientiously a single pattern.” 

gn than} In refuting the doubts of those critics 
ly. Mrivho have suggested that Italian artists 
or threéevolved from their inner consciousness the 
1d. Onéfpatterns they were too indolent to copy from 
16, aftetctual textiles, Mr. Vacher has taken need- 


No. 803, 
umber 0 


les of the 
rected to 


68 trouble. He writes thus of a beautiful 
soup of diapers in brocade :— 


“Many people think that this brocade orna- 
ment was not drawn from that on actual 


more f#uaterials, but was designed and painted by the 
| more orprtist for the special picture in which the ex- 


very thing 


perfect 
At a late 


f the de- 
heir will, 


mple occurs. Although I do not know any 
pecimens of the brocade of the fourteenth cen- 
ury showing the peculiar class of ornament of 
Which No. 1 is a fair example out of many, yet 
1am inclined to think that at the time brocades 
hust have existed with these designs upon them, 
ind that these painters worked from models, 


se which#er though in their pictures the ornament is 


ing, al 





drawn geometrically over the drapery as on a 
ground, the folds and shadows are painted over, 
giving the idea that the artists painted from 
draperies arranged before them. Now we know 
that masters of painting have in all ages worked 
from models in preference to working out of 
their own heads, and I think that the reason for 
treating the ornament in this way may have 
been partly to obtain a more decorative effect, 
and partly to escape the difficulty of fore- 
shortening, &c., as drawing, in the modern 
sense of the word, is seldom a very strong 
feature in works of this date. As regards the 
draperies of the fifteenth century pictures, it 
cannot be disputed that models were used. But 
for the fact that the painters drew so accurately 
and carefully, even in the folds, theornaments they 
saw on the actual brocades arranged before them, 
it would have been impossible for me to have 
worked these designs ; often I have had to ex- 
amine most minutely into the deep shadows of 
the folds of these draperies before I could make 
out the connecting links between different parts 
of the design so as to draw the repeat. Conse- 
quently I have not published several beautiful 
examples, since I was unwilling to do so unless I 
could complete them without adding restorations 
of my own. Every one who knows these pic- 
tures at all well must be astonished at the care- 
ful and beautiful drawing to be found in them, 
especially at the delicate painting of the details.” 

In all this we heartily agree. Mr. Vacher 
also says of a Spinello that he does not 
doubt the diapers were copied from silk 
tissues. The fact seems to be, indeed, 
that a fourteenth century painter such as 
Orcagna or Spinello would have found it 
far more troublesome to design such a 
pattern than to draw it geometrically 
from nature. If not the identical patterns 
represented in this book, at least similar 
ones are common in textiles of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Possibly 
Orcagna, Aretino, and Fra Angelico were 
employed to design patterns of textiles, 
exactly as our own Stothard found employ- 
ment in decorative works for button 
engraving, coach-lace weaving, and the like, 
while Alfred Stevens produced types for 
hardware, and models for toreutic craftsmen 
of all degrees. Diirer, Holbein, and scores 
of other artists were employed on analogous 
tasks. 

Mr. Vacher, artist like, has not troubled 
himself with the ethnography of his de- 
signs. A passing reference to ‘‘ Fishback’s” 
(it should be Fischbach) collection of draw- 
ings of textile patterns is all we have found 
in his book bearing on this curious and 
important point. Mr. Vacher seems to 
think that a velvet-like textile pattern 
in a Paolo Veronese (National Gallery No. 
268) is the Italian original of an ex- 
ample Fischbach copied twice from Nether- 
land and Xanten fabrics. The pattern in 
the Van der Goes (N.G. No. 774) is, we 
do not doubt, Genoese. The quaint and 
ugly thing on plate 29 was, we fancy, 
copied by the artist (probably D. Bouts) 
of N.G. No. 783 from an original which 
had been vulgarized by more than one 
Dutch copyist. It refers in a vague 
sort of way to a fine design. So, too, 
plate 18, from the same picture, combining 
pentagonal groups of bunches of grapes 
and cinquefoils which are remotely related to 
vine-leaves, may faintly echo the artistic 
motives of a weaver of Damascus or Alex- 
andria—more probably the former. At Bag- 
dad the natives, notwithstanding the Prophet, 
wove birds and beasts most delightfully. The 





Saracenic weavers of Sicily, and Palermo 
in particular, supplied fabrics the delicacy 
not less than the decorations of which en- 
chanted the greatest kings. Drs. Rock 
and Bock, to say nothing of other autho- 
rities, supply many instances of this. The 
Italian industrial centres diligently copied, 
but rarely did justice to, the art of the Sara- 
cens andother Orientals. Nor were the crafts- 
men of Persia behindhand in this respect, 
and Venice not less than Constantinople 
and Cairo entered into the competition; 
but Venice, to whose looms—if not rather 
direct to those of Palermo, whence the finest 
specimens came at the time in question here— 
we attribute Orcagna’s diaper of cockatrices 
in plate 1, looked very constantly indeed to 
the East for the patterns of her fabrics. 
Plate 3, with its doves and turnsoles in 
gold on a blue ground, taken from Orcagna, 
No. 589 in the Gallery, is most distinctly 
Venetian, and it carries us back even to the 
weaving of Assyria and Chaldea, the later 
Persians, of whose doings in this way Q. Cur- 
tius tells us, acting as intermediaries. The 
long descent of weavers’ and embroiderers’ 
patterns from immemorial and unrecorded 
times is one of the largest and most difficult 
of subjects. We merely touch on it here in 
order to notice Mr. Vacher’s cautious omis- 
sion of it. Apart from the authorities 
we have named, Col. Yule, Fischbach, F. 
Michel, Giraud, and Prisse d'Avennes 
supply materials for students. The splen- 
didly shot fabrics of silk of diverse colours, 
sometimes embodying gold, which often 
appear in old masters’ pictures were probably 
Persian or Damascene. 

Finally, of the book before us let us say 
that no one caring for the subject ought to 
fail to study Mr. Vacher. His is a magni- 
ficent volume, as creditable to the author 
as to the publisher and printer. 








SALE. 

Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Wooos sold on 
the 17th inst. the following pictures, the pro- 
perty of the late C. J. Nieuwenhuys: B. C. 
Koekkoek, The Chateau de Bentheim, with 
peasants and animals in the foreground, 3571. 
E. Verboeckhoven, A Farm Scene, with animais 
and poultry, 2411. F. Boucher, A Shepherdess 
reclining in a Landscape, decorating a lamb 
with a wreath of roses, 220]. A. Carracci, The 
Vision of St. Roch, 2311. Titian, Tarquin and 
Lucretia, 4301. A. Cuyp, A Landscape, with a 
grey horse on the right, the Tower of Dort 
beyond, 435I.; Milking Time, a view on the 
bank of a river, 525). J. Van Eyck, Portrait 
of the Artist, in a robe trimmed with fur, 
3991. M. Hondekoeter, A Grand Garden Scene, 
with a peacock and peahen on the branch of a 
tree, 4411. Jan Van Huysum, A Group of 
Flowers in a Sculptured Vase, with a birds’-nest 
on a marble slab, 404/. G. Netscher, A Card 
Party, interior of a handsome apartment, 2781. 
A. Van Ostade, An Old Peasant ina PurpleJacket, 
2881. P. P. Rubens, Portrait of Brigida Spinola 
Doria, Consort of the Doge of Genoa, 304l.; 
Neptune and Amphitrite, 252). J. Ruysdael, 
A View in Norway, with a river falling over 
rocks in the foreground, 430/.; View of a Ruin, 
with a cascade of water, 551/. Jan Steen, 
Twelfth Night, 2151. D. Teniers, Interior of 
a Guard-Room, with two soldiers seated at 
a table playing cards, 861). W. Van de Velde, 
Le Coup de Canon, 315/. J. B. Weenix, A 
Grand Upright Landscape, with figures and 
dead game in the foreground, 787l/. P. Wou- 
wermans, Départ pour la Chasse, 535/.; Halt 
de Cavalerie, 388/.; La Baraque de Pécheurs, 
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2251. J. Wynants and Lingelbach, A Sunny 
River Scene, with a church in the distance, 3461. 








fine-Art Gossip, 

Srr Joun E. Mittats has made great progress 
with several pictures which are probably de- 
stined for next year’s Academy, whither they 
may be accompanied by one or more landscapes 
of unusual interest. The more important are as 
follows. The largest is called ‘Mercy,’ and 
may be considered as a sort of sequel to ‘A 
Huguenot.’ At the time that masterpiece was 
on the easel the artist proposed to himself to 
execute the work which is now before us. It 
represents the entrance of the house of a 
Roman Catholic gentleman, at the moment 
when the butchery is about to be perpetrated. 
The master of the house, whose share in the 
business is already marked out for him, is ready 
to depart for its performance. In front of 
his hat is a jewelled crucifix; round his left 
arm is a white badge, such as, in ‘A Hugue- 
not,’ the lady vainly implores her lover to wear. 
Before the gentleman has crossed his threshold, 
** Mercy,” in the form of a nun of the Franciscan 
order, intervenes, and, casting herself on her 
knees at his feet, prays him to take no part in 
the devilry. On the other hand, a brown-frocked 
monk has come to summon him. The nun has one 
hand on his breast while with the other she 
grasps his wrist, thus staying his sword-hand, 
which already clutches a naked weapon. The 
gentleman’s resolution is evidently shaken, yet 
he endeavours to shift the pleader’s hand from 
his breast and to release his wrist ; one of his 
feet is dangerously near the crucifix, which, 
hanging from her girdle, touches the floor as 
she kneels. According to his wont the artist 
has not been content to depict his creations as 
if they were moved by one set of feelings 
only. The monk’s features are stern, but not 
brutal; a mistaken sense of duty urges him 
to do evil, but it is for the love of his God ; 
the nun is austere although she hates blood- 
shedding and fears the vengeance which attends 
on crime ; the gentleman’s temperament is in- 
dicated by his dark complexion and hair ; his 
stern look and strong jaw belong to a vigorous, 
but not ruthless character, and he hesitates even 
while he resists the nun. She has brought 
with her a garland of passion-flowers ; it hangs 
on a seat near the figures. A second picture 
is a brilliant and rich exercise in deep rose 
colour, contrasting with the carnations of a 
handsome, fair - haired damsel and a dark, 
warm background. It is named ‘ Portia’ A 
life-size figure is standing fronting us, and 
seems to be waiting an opportunity to speak. 
In one hand is a scroll, in the other her red 
cap. The costume is that of an _ Italian 
advocate. The third painting will probably be 
called ‘ Lilacs,’ because it depicts at life size a 
little girl with flussy and pale yellow hair, wear- 
ing a warm-white dress and a salmon-coloured 
sash, standing fronting us, while she holds up 
her apron to catch more of the lilac blossoms 
which some one is throwing from a tree before 
which she is supposed to stand. She looks up, 
and is very pretty. The remaining picture is a life- 
size three-quarters-length portrait of Lord Rose- 
bery, in a black travelling coat lined with fur. 
It is, like the others, not quite finished. Mr. 
Barlow, who has made considerable progress 
with his piate after Sir John’s unexhibited pic- 
ture of ‘Di Vernon,’ which we have already 
described, has undertaken to engrave the 
painter’s portrait of the Marquis of Salisbury. 

No. 1217, ‘The Israelites gathering Manna in 
the Wilderness,’ by Ercole di Roberto Grandi, 
a capable member of the Ferrarese School. has 
been hung on one of the screens in Room XIV. 
of the National Gallery, and, although the 
colours have to some extent faded, it is, con- 
sidering its age—probably four centuries, the 
artist was painting in 1479—in very fair con- 
dition. In the background are large houses of | 





timber, which the Israelites have already built for 
themselves, filled in, apparently, with matting ; 
the centre is occupied by a temple or palace ; 
numerous small figures are grouped about its 
entrance ; on our left labourers are busy erecting 
a new house; in the left foreground are two 
elderly persons directing the manna-gatherers, 
whose attitudes are neatly delineated and de- 
signed with spirit characteristic of the artist. 
His deft and crisp touches are plainly seen in 
the folds of the draperies and other details. 
The refinement of the impasto and the pro- 
priety of the expressions, as well as the 
pleasing coloration, make this work a most 
acceptable addition to the Gallery. The blue 
sky overhead seems to have darkened. 

Tue desirability of holding an exhibition de- 
voted to the fine arts, science, and industries 
during next year in Manchester has for some 
time been under discussion in that city, and at 
a meeting held on Monday last under the pre- 
sidentship of the Mayor it was decided to carry 
out the object in view, and to raise a guarantee 
fund of 100 0001. 


AN article on ‘Bishop Butler’s Painted Glass 
at Vane House, Hampstead, and at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford,’ by the editor, will appear among 
the contents of the August number of Walford’s 
Antiquarian, which will also comprise an illus- 
trated article on the church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, West Smithfield, now in process of 
restoration. 


M. ©. Bavenret, whose reputation as a 
draughtsman on stone, especially of portraits, 
has extended to this country, died at Sevres on 
the 3rd inst. He was by birth a Belgian, but 
was best known in Paris, where he lived.a long 
time. 

On the 13th inst. the statue of Diderot, seated, 
in his robe de chambre, of which we have already 
written, was unveiled on the Place St. Germain 
des Prés. It is the work of M. Gautherin. On 
the 11th inst. the bust of Rabelais, which we 
have likewise mentioned, was publicly uncovered 
in the Place at Meudon. Itis by M. Truphéme. 

THe death is announced of the celebrated 
Bavarian artist Herr Piloty. He was born 
at Munich in 1826, and was the son of 
a lithographer. He was educated in Munich, 
He early attracted attention in his native 
city. He became a professor (the fate of 
most distinguished German painters) in 1858 ; 
and he had many distinguished pupils, De- 
fregger, Lenbach, Makart, and Matejko. His 
picture of ‘Nero among the Ruins of Rome,’ 
which was at the International Exhibition in 
1862, and was much noticed at the time, is now 
in the Museum at Pesth. At the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1867 he received a First-Class Medal. 
At that of 1878 he exhibited ‘ Wallensteins zug 
nach Exyger.’ 

Tue Danish landscape painter Niels Rohde 
died at Copenhagen on the 14th inst. at the age 
of seventy. 
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Verdi: Histoire Anecdotique de sa Vie et de 
ses Zuvres. Par Arthur Pougin. (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy.) 

Amonc the Italian musicians of the present 

generation Giuseppe Verdi occupies a per- 

fectly unique position. Opinions would 
undoubtedly differ as to who was the 
greatest modern composer of Germany or 

France—in both countries more than one 

claimant to the title would find numerous 

and ardent partisans; but if a poll were 
taken among musicians on the question of 
the first place among Italian composers, 
there can be no doubt whatever that the 
majority in fayour of Verdi would be over- 











. a 
whelming. His ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘ Trovatore’Mije date 
‘Traviata,’ and ‘Aida’ are unapproached Ppractised 










in popularity by any of the modern works yecriptior 
of his compatriots. The star of Bellinjj, riving het 
on the wane; the same is true, though “By o 


perhaps in a less degree, of Donizetti; ang 
even Rossini is now known chiefly by thg 
ever-fresh ‘ Barbiere,’ by ‘ Guillaume Tel} 
and the ‘ Stabat Mater.’ Yet notwithstand. 
ing Verdi’s great popularity, little is gene. 
ally known as to the life, and probably stil] 
less as to the personal character, of ths 
artist. This arises no doubt in great measurs 
from his modest and retiring disposition, 
Unlike Berlioz among French and Wagne 
among German musicians, he shrinks frog 
publicity ; and more than one interesting 
letter is given by M. Pougin in the volum 
before us in which Verdi declines an infhree year 
vitation to be present at some festival givenfych rapid 
in his honour, because he objects to be made prganist O 
a show of. ogive hi 

The author in his preface informs us thathe obtaine 
his book is an enlarged and revised edition the neig 
of a series of articles originally published inkfter two 
a special collection, of which he does nofituation i 
give the name. An Italian translation off distiller, 
his work, by Signor Caponi, containingfyence on 
numerous additional facts, given in notes, infyas an @ 
order not to interfere with the faithful ren$eyeral in 
dering of the original text, was receivelfhe head 
by Verdi’s countrymen with much warmthBociety o 
and in the present volume the whole of thefProvesi, tl 
material collected by Signor Caponi is em-Snductor. 
bodied in the text itself. Criticism has beenenius of 
designedly excluded from the work; thereProvesi we 
is no discussion whatever as to the merits ofghowed th: 
Verdi’s music or his position in the worlif these + 
of art. This is wise, for it is alway@tthe end 
difficult and frequently impossible for higfankly ow 
contemporaries to judge of a great mam himself 
during his lifetime. The book is simplyfuncing ag 
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what its title announces—an “ anecdoticalfhip of the 
history” of the master. In an unadornedfias taken 
but most interesting style, the story of hispho at onc 
life is set forth; the successes and failure@oiety, w) 


irection. 
ved in th 
It would 
he career 


of his numerous operas are chronicled witl 
equal impartiality, and the result is 
volume which is as amusing as it is histo 
rically valuable. 


M. Pougin’s care and accuracy as an hisfiescribed | 
torian are too well known to need theifolve writi 
being insisted upon here. He commence f a revier 
his book in a thoroughly dramatic mannerpf his pat 
by describing the sack by the invading allie@filan to p 
in 1814 of the little village of Roncole, neaifor admiss: 
Busseto. He describes how the frightene@ewas som 
women took refuge in the church; how thqhe directc 
door was forced by the soldiers, and th@quence b 
floor of the church stained with the blood oflavigna, « 
the victims ; how one woman, with an infanBela. 0) 
at her breast, had the presence of mind t@erdi retu 
hide in the belfry, and thus save herself anfpained for 
her child. M. Pougin continues :— }e married 

“ The poor contadina who escaped as by miradl ' yo 
from this horrible massacre was she who kepe® hilhe 
with her husband the inn of the village of Romf’ fortun 
cole. He was called Carlo Verdi, and the sq? Compose 


of these two peasants, who twice owed his lif@cala, whe 


to his mother, the little Giuseppe was the futut@iess on N, 
author of ‘ Nabucco’ and ‘La Traviata,’ of ‘Rig%Bpera was 
letto,’ ‘ Aida, and the ‘ Requiem.’” ie compos 


As in many similar cases, Verdi’s indiftl upon V 
nation for music manifested itself at a veryren died 
early age. An old spinet is still preservegving hi 
in his villa at Sant’ Agata, on which hquddle of 
practised when a child. The instrumelgpre buffa 
bears a curious inscription, which shovgorno di. 
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vatore’ Mie date at which the great composer 










roachedPractised on it. The translation of the 
D WorksE,sription, which is in Italian, is worth 
Sellini jg riving here :— 

though “By me, Stefano Cavaletti, the hammers 
it ; and ere restored and covered with leather for this 
y by thef trument, to which I have fitted a pedal ; and 
16 Tell’ have made these hammers gratis, seeing the 





thstand.fiood disposition that the young Giuseppe Verdi 
8 gener. hows for learning to play the instrument ; this 
bly stil] eing sufficient to satisfy me. Anno Domini 
of the 821.” 
measure} As Verdi was horn in 1814, he was, of 
sition, fourse, only seven years old when the spinet 
agneriyas repaired for his benefit. His first master 
8 fromfyas the organist of the village of Roncole, 
erestingy which (and not at Busseto, as is generally 
. volume pposed) the composer was born. After 
3 an in-Bhree years’ instruction the child had made 
al givenfuch rapid progress that he was appointed 
be made rganist of the church. His father, desiring 
give him a better education than could 
3 US thathe obtained in his native village, sent him 
1 edition) the neighbouring town of Busseto. Here, 
‘ished inffter two years’ schooling, he obtained a 
loes noffituation in the house of Antonio Barezzi, 
ation oi distiller, who exercised an important in- 
ntaininggiuence on his subsequent fortunes. Barezzi 
notes, itjyas an enthusiastic amateur who played 
ful renfeyeral instruments, and whose house was 
receivelghe headquarters of the Philharmonic 
warmth Bociety of Busseto, of which Giovanni 
e of thefProvesi, the organist of the cathedral, was 
i is emfnductor. In such an atmosphere the 
has beetenius of young Verdi rapidly developed. 
k ; therefProvesi was so impressed by the promise he 
nerits ofghowed that he offered to give him lessons. 
ne worldf these such advantage was taken that 
, alwaygtthe end of two or three years the master 
| for higfankly owned that his pupil knew as much 
sat mals himself. When, in consequence of ad- 
3 simplyuncing age, Provesi gave up the conductor- 
ecdoticaBhip of the Philharmonic Society, his place 
adornedfas taken by Verdi, then sixteen years old, 




















'y of higtho at once began to compose pieces for the 

failure@oiety, which were produced under his own 
led witlfirection. These early works are still pre- 
lt is @rvedinthe library of the Society at Busseto. 


is histo It would be interesting to follow in detail 
he career of the composer as so graphically 
s an his#escribed by M. Pougin, but this would in- 
ed theigolve writing a biographical sketch instead 
mmence@i a review. Through the kind assistance 
mannerpi his patron Barezzi, Verdi was sent to 
ing allieMilan to pursue his studies. On applying 
ole, near admission to the Conservatoire of that city 
ightene@e was somewhat unceremoniously rejected by 
how th@he director, Francesco Basily, and in con- 
and th@equence became a private pupil of Vincenzo 


blood ofavigna, conductor at the theatre of La 
an infanBeala. On the death of Provesi in 1833 
mind t@erdi returned to Busseto, where he re- 
rself an@fained for three years. During this period 
. married the eldest daughter of Barezzi. 
yy nai : turning to Milan he became conductor of 
who kep'® Philharmonic Society of that city, and 
e of Rongr’s fortunate enough to be commissioned 
1 the som? compose his first upera, ‘ Oberto,’ for La 
d his lif®cala, where it was produced with fair suc- 
the fut 8 on November 17th, 1839. His next 
of ‘Riipera was ‘Un Giorno di Regno,’ during 

F* composition of which a terrible calamity 
i’s incigell upon Verdi—his wife and both his chil- 
it a verren died within the space of two months, 
yreserve@eving his house desolate; and in the 
vhich b@uiddle of this ufflictiun he had to write an 


strumeigyrs buffa/ It is no wonder that ‘Un 
h shov#lrno di Regno’ failed; nor can one feel 








much surprise that Verdi, in the depression 
of his spirits, resolved to abandon composi- 
tion. Tt was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that his friend Bartolomeo Merelli, the 
impresario of La Scala, induced him to ac- 
cept the libretto of ‘ Nabucco,’ the first of 
his great successes. The whole history of 
the production of this opera, which rendered 
the composer’s name famous through the 
length and breadth of Italy, is full of curious 
and interesting details, for which we must 
refer the reader to M. Pougin’s volume. 

It need hardly be said that Verdi’s 
numerous operas—twenty-six in all—have 
met with very varying degrees of favour. 
There are many which have never enjoyed 
any large share of popularity, while others, 
such as ‘ Ernani,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ and ‘Il Tro- 
vatore,’ established their position as favour- 
ites at once. It is, perhaps, not generally 
known that ‘ La Traviata’ on its first pro- 
duction at the Fenice Theatre, Venice 
(March 6th, 1853), was an absolute failure. 
On the day after the first performance Verdi 
wrote to an intimate friend the following 
laconic note :— 

** Dear Emanuele,—‘ La Traviata’ yesterday 
evening was a fiasco. Is the fault mine or the 
singers’? Time will judge.—Ever yours, 

“*G, Verpt.” 

Various causes appear to have conduced 
to the failure. In the first place, the re- 
presentative of Violetta was enormously 
stout, and of course absurdly unsuited to 
the part of a woman in the last stage of 
consumption ; the tenor was suffering from 
such hoarseness as to be hardly able to sing; 
while the baritone, Varesi, was so angry at 
the comparative smallness of his part that 
he took no pains with it. Besides this, the 
music was so different in character from 
Verdi’s previous works that the singers were 
not at their ease with it; many of the details 
of the mise en scéne were ludicrous; and in the 
death scene the contrast between the robust 
physique of the actress and the dramatic 
situation was so ridiculous as to provoke 
roars of laughter. The failure of the opera 
appeared after the first performance so abso- 
lute that Varesi, who sang the part of Ger- 
mont, came to Verdi to express his con- 
dolences. ‘‘ Condole with yourself,” said the 
composer, ‘‘and with your comrades, who have 
not understood my music!” A year later 
‘La Traviata’ was brought forward again in 
Venice, at another theatre, San Benedetto, 
and with a fine cast. Verdi had made some 
cuts in his score, and modifications were 
introduced in the stage arrangements. 
Under these more favuurable auspices the 
opera obtained a brilliant success, and soon 
made its way over the whole of Europe. 

We could easily linger over M. Pougin’s 
charming volume, which is so full of matter 
worth quoting that the difficulty of the 
reviewer consists in knowing what to select. 
The few points on which we have touched 
in this notice will, perhaps, suffice to give a 
slight idea of the general scope of the work. 
It is long since a more readable and fas- 
cinating book has come under our notice. 








Husical Gossiy, 

Tue Italian opera season closed on Monday 
with an extra performance of ‘Il Barbiere’ for 
the benefit of Signor L+go, and the public 
crowded the house to such an extent as to 


worked his way into popular favour. At any 
rate it has been proved conclusively that the 
rash assertions as to the moribund state of 
Italian opera have been made without warrant. 
With all its shortcomings the recent season has 
been attended by financial success, and the 
director will, in all probability, retain the 
reins of management for a series of years. 
The willingness of the public to support an 
enterprise of this kind having been attested, 
it remains for Signor Lago to show that he is 
alive to the necessities of his position, We are 
not disposed to dwell harshly on the manifold 
imperfections of many of the performances this 
season. The affair was hastily arranged, and 
difficulties of all kinds doubtless stood in the 
way of realizing a satisfactory ensemble. The 
caprices of artists have once more proved a 
serious hindrance, and it was owing to this 
cause that the production of ‘ Zampa,’ post- 
poned from time to time, was finally abandoned. 
Of course the remedy is obvious, and it is easier 
of application than could have been imagined a 
year or two ago. The supporters of opera have 
shown that they do not require ‘‘ stars,” and an 
impresario has, therefore, merely to exercise a 
little wholesome autocratic power, and decline 
the services of any performers who may seek 
to make the general welfare subservient to their 
individual interests. The late season at Covent 
Garden may be summed up in a few words. 
Twenty-six performances have been given of fifteen 
operas, and. as we stated last week, anextraordinary 
preference has beenshown forclassical and modern 
works over those of the Bellini- Donizetti school. 
As regards the new singers, Signor Lago may 
be congratulated on the sound judgment he has 
displayed in their selection. In no instance 
can his choice be called in question, and he has 
succeeded in securing three artists of conspicuous 
merit. We refer, of course, to Miss Ella Russell, 
Mdile. Valda, and Signor d’Andrade. The 
orchestra under Signor Bevignani has been 
thoroughly efficient, and the chorus has been 
of better quality than usual. The stage arrange- 
ments, however, have generally left much to 
desire, and in this department a considerable 
improvement is needed. 


THE concert season is now practically over, 
and the only performance we have to speak of 
this week is the second concert of Signor Cesi 
and Signorina Barbi at the Princes’ Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. The programme consisted 
of music by modern composers, including Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, 
Chopin, and many of lesser rank. These con- 
certs were interesting, and had they been given 
at a more favourable time would doubtless have 
attracted larger audiences. 

Mozart's charming ‘Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail’ has recently been revived at Kroll’s 
Theatre, Berlin. 

Anton RusrnsTEIN is said to be busily engaged 
in the composition of a new symphony intended 
for the Gewandhaus Concerts, Leipzig. The 
great pianist has definitely abandoned the idea 
of another visit to America. 








DRAMA 


—e— 


THE WEEX. 


VAUDEVILLE.—‘ The Road to Ruin,’ Comedy in Five Acts. 
By Thomas Houlcrott. 

Performance ot the Pastoral Players at Cannizaro Woods: 
* Fair Rosamund,’ a Pastoral in a Proiogue aud Three Acts, 
Adapted from Lord Teunyson's * Becket’ by E. W. Godwin. 


Hotcrort’s successful comedy has been 
presented at the Vaudeville Theatre on 
separate occasions and under different con- 
ditions. On the afternoon of Friday in 
last week it was given for Mr. Thomas 
Thorne’s benefit, with a cast including very 
many known actors, some of whom, after a 





custom prevalent on such occasions, con- 


suggest the idea that the new manager has | sented to play the most subordinate cha- 
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racters. On Monday it was brought into 
the regular bills and acted by the Vaude- 
ville company, which, though strengthened 
by important additions, included few of 
Friday’s volunteers. The later perform- 
ance, though less brilliant in some respects 
than the earlier, is scarcely inferior. It 
is a fault in Mr. Maclean, otherwise a 
capable actor, who on the first occasion 
played Old Dornton, to be too loud for 
a small stage. Like a patch of high colour 
in a picture, this habit necessitates a change 
in all the surroundings. The acting gener- 
ally was, accordingly, too loud, and the effect 
in one or two scenes was overpowering. To 
this result, moreover, the melodramatic fer- 
vour of Mr. Warner’s Young Dornton also 
contributed. Mr. Warner is one of the 
most popular actors in melodrama. The 
vigour, however, which carries away the 
= in a piece such as ‘In the 

nks,’ appears extravagant in comedy, 
and his Young Dornton, which is nightly 
repeated, would bear some toning down. 
Mr. David James’s rubicund enjoyment 
as Goldfinch is missed from the regular 
performance, from which also Mr. Righ- 
ton, Mr. Paulton, Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss 
Venne, and others disappear. Worthy 
successors to these actors have in most cases 
been found. Mr. James Fernandez, who 
plays for the first time as Old Dornton, dis- 
plays his well-known power, and assigns 
the character a distinct individuality. Mr. 
F. Thorne appears as Goldfinch, Mr. Royce 
Carleton as Sulky, and Mr. Fuller Mellish 
as Milford. To the character of Silky, in 
which he reappears, Mr. Thomas Thorne 
assigns an abject plausibility and a greedy 
cunning which are in keeping with it. Miss 
Kate Rorke displays again much girlish 
grace, vivacity, and prettiness as the senti- 
mental Sophia, and Miss Sophie Larkin 
brings to bear all the artillery of an elderly 
coquette in Widow Warren. That the entire 
performance rises to the modern conception 
of the requirements of old comedy, in which 
‘The Road to Ruin’ may now almost be 
classed, is not to be said. It has, however, 
gifts of briskness and ‘go”’ which serve 
to commend it to the public. Except in the 
case of one or two actors, the old style of 
comedy is dead and buried, and to seek to 
revive it is a more hopeless task than to 
“hunt half a day for a forgotten dream.” 
Even in the case of the Daly Company, 
finished as in some respects its acting is, the 
performances of old comedy have exactly the 
same defects which distinguish the revival 
of ‘ The Road to Ruin.’ 

The Laureate’s play of ‘Becket’ has 
been fitted by Mr. Godwin for presentation 
by the Pastoral Players. As originally 
announced the bower scenes only were to 
be given. These, however, in themselves 
are neither long enough nor sufficiently 
connected to forma play. A liberal inter- 
pretation has accordingly been attached to 
the words, and a fair share of the action is 
made to pass in the open air. Some allow- 
ance has naturally to be made for a play 
the entire action of which passes in a single 
scene. It is thus a little bewildering when 
Queen Eleanor, upon surprising the young 
son of Henry and Rosamund, draws from 
him the secret how to find her way to the 
spot at which she already is. This and 
similar difficulties are, however, surmounted 





by the exercise of a little make-believe on 
the part of the audience, and a large pro- 
portion of the scenes of the original which 
pass in England are preserved. Not much 
more dramatic than ‘ Becket’ itself is ‘ Fair 
Rosamund.’ It serves, however, fairly well 
the purposes of the players, and three out 
of its four acts are moderately interesting, the 
weakest being the second of the four acts— 
the first, that is, after the prologue. That the 
piece is as fitted to outdoor performance as 
‘As You Like It’ or the ‘ Faithful Shep- 
herdess’ cannot be said. Such surroundings 
as are supplied in the shape of scenic acces- 
sories by Mr. Godwin, picturesque and 
archzeologically correct as they are, fit not too 
well with the dialogue, and the groupings 
of peasants or monks serve no such purpose 
as the foresters in Arden or the shep- 
herd swains in Arcady. The result is 
accordingly a pleasing and suggestive 
entertainment rather than a_ stimulat- 
ing performance. More could, perhaps, 
scarcely be made of the materials; but the 
forest scenes in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ or of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 
seem better suited to the conditions than 
those presented. Lady Archibald Campbell 
acted with much earnestness and perception 
as Rosamund, and Miss Genevieve Ward, 
whose appearance, short as it is, is agree- 
able, displayed much power as Queen 
Eleanor. Mr. Bassett Roe as Henry II. 
and Mr. Macklin as Becket were both 
acceptable; and Miss Maude Millett ex- 
hibited a bright piece of acting as Margery. 
The action concludes with the arrest by 
Becket of the hand of the queen as it is 
lifted against the life of the heroine, and 
with the utterance by the king of the words 
against Becket which lead to his murder. 
The Cannizaro Woods—why so named ?— 
are scarcely less fitted to the purposes of the 
players than the woods of Coombe. 








Bramatic Gossip. 

On Saturday next Mr. Conway will open the 
Haymarket Theatre for the purpose of produc- 
ing aseries of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century comedies with which the house is asso- 
ciated. The ‘School for Scandal’ will be the 
opening attraction. Some pieces long strange 
to the London stage will, it is hoped, be pro- 
duced. Miss Kate Vaughan will play the prin- 
cipal female characters, Mr. Charles Collette has 
also been engaged, and the company will include 
young actors some of whom are as yet little 
known on the London stage. 

‘Hamuer’ was revived on Monday at the 
Princess’s, with Mr. Wilson Barrett as Hamlet. 
On Thursday morning a special performance, 
including ‘Chatterton’ with Mr. Barrett, Mr. 
George Barrett, and Miss Eastlake, scenes from 
‘Jim the Penman,’ ‘The Schoolmistress,’ and 
other plays, was given by members of various 
London theatres. After a representation of 
‘ Hamlet’ in the evening, the season closed. 

Tue Princess’s Theatre will, it is announced, 
reopen at Christmas, under the management 
of Mr. Charles Wyndham, with a new play by 
Mr. H. A. Jones. 

THE production at the Prince’s Theatre of Mr. 
Boucicault’s new comedy ‘ The Jilt’ is fixed for 
Tuesday next. Mr. Boucicault will appear as 
Myles O'Hara, described as a new type of Irish- 
man. 








To 


OCorresponpents.—A. F.—R. M. A.—D. F.—J. W. G. 
. B.—L. G.—J. H —H. H.—received. 

A. H.—We know nothing about it. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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The Times says :—‘‘ Thanks to Messrs. Warne & Co.’s ‘ Chandos Classics,’ 
me to become possessed of a very respectable library—respectable both in quantity and quality—for a 
um of money that some years ago would hardly have sufficed to place one complete edition of a good 
vriter on the bookshelf.” 
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The Koran. Compiete. 

Oxenford’s French Songs, 

Gil Blas, the Adventures of. 

The Talmud, Selections from. 

Virgil (Dryden’s) The Works of. 

Bunyan’s Holy War. 

Dodd’s Beauties of Shakespeare. 

Romance of London—Historic, &c. 
Ditto Supernatural, &c, 

A Century of Anecdote. 

Walton’s Angler. 

Herbert’s (George) Works, 

Heber’s (Bp.) Poetical Works. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


* ee 


see 


. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
- Fugitive Poetry. 
. Pepys’s Diary. 

. Evelyn’s Diary, 
. Townsend’s Every- Day Book of 


1600-1878. 


MODERN LITERATURE. 


Ditto. 


** 


- Montgomery’s (James) Poems, 
- Spenser’s Faery Queen. 
3. White’s Natural History of Sel- 


BORNE. 


- Keble’s Christian Year, 

. Lamb’s Poems and Essays, 
. Roscoe’s Italian Novelists, 

- Roscoe’s German Novelists, 
. Roscoe’s Spanish Novelists. 
. Gibbon’s Life and Letters. 





M.A. 
80. Gray, Beattie, Collins. 
81. Percy’s Reliques. 
82. Gems of National Poetry. 1,000 
83. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
84. Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
+85. Half-Hours of English History.” 
+86. Ditto. 
+87. Ditto. ti he: 
+88. Ditto. vst alltedihad 
+89. Gibbon’s Roman Empire. ° 
+90. Ditto. 
+91. Ditto. er 
+92. Ditto. 7 =e 
+93. Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature.* 
+94, Ditto. ae 
+95. Ditto. whichis 
+96. Disraeli’s Literary Characters. 


+97. 
+98. 
+99. 
100. 


Disraeli’s Calamities and Quarrels. 

Disraeli’s Amenities of Literature.* 
Ditto. stad 

&sop’s Fables, Illustrated. 


+101 to +106. Hume’s History of England. 


107. 
108. 
109. 
+110. 


413i. 


+112. 
+113. 
114. 
115. 


116. 
117 

120. 
121. 


6 vols. 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Lord Bacon’s Essays, &c, 


Plutarch’s Lives, Grecian,* 
Ditto ditto, + lee 
Ditto Roman. * ** 
Ditto Gitte. *°*** 


Baron Munchausen. Illustrated. 


Hawthorne’s Mosses from an Old 
MANSE. 


Willmott's Poets of the Nineteenth 
CENTURY. Illustrated. 

to 119. Motley’s Dutch Republic, 

Goethe’s Faust. Translated by BAYARD 
TAYLOR, 


Pilpay’s Fables, llustrated. 


NOTICE.—These Volumes (+) are not supplied in stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. 





London and New York: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
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ee 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIES.” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Indexes, 


NOTES AND QUERTES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 


SIXTH 


SERIES. 





Vols. I. to XII. of the Sixth Series of NoTzs AND QuERIEs contain, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of 
Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in 


the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— | 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— | 


Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles 11.— Where did | 

Edward If. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and | | 
Boadicea—William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—* he Green | 
Bag ”’—Confidential Letters to James Il, about [reland—Anne | 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide | 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion, | 


BIOGRAPHY. | 


Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— | 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Buokseller—Sir John Cheke | 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard | 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. | 
| 
| 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘ Adeste Fideles”—“ The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—* Reynard the Fox ’—* Lead, | 
kindly Light ”"—Rabelais— London Publishers of 18th Century— | 
The Weish Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen's Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘ Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Kton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—* Dame 
Europa "—Bibliography—U npublished Letters of br. Johnson— 
“ Rock of Ages’ —‘ Kikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
— Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the * Religio 
Medici ’— Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Slavonic M ythology—Folk- lore of Leprosy—Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
“Milky Way ”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 








The Drama in Ireland—‘ Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—* aera” of Lena’—Ms. of Gray's 
‘klegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of 8, Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border 1_swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—allad of 
‘William and Margaret "The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—tlymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan,’ 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“To rule the roast”—* Licked into shape”—‘ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—* To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence— Play old Gooseberry—* the grey mare is the 
better horse”— Bred and born—WYrunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling —lin=money—Getting iuto a scrape. 





PHILOLOGY. 
Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting— Argesy —Jennet— Bedford— Maiden in Place-naines 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
Hearse— W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk. 
plates—Karldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 
Arms— Earldum of Urmonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arus of 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffulk. 


FINE ARTS. 
Hogurtl’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubenss 
‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzscu’s Outlines— 
Portraitsof Byron— Velasquez and his Works—Tassie’s Medallions 
—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 


| ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


The Revised Version—Puipits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Uanonization 
—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Talchan Bishops— 
Seventeenth Century “ Indulgence”—The “ Month’s Mind”— 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy— Libraries in 
Churches—! ambeth Deygrees—Fifteenth Century R»od-screens— 
Franciscans in Seotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rule 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
‘ Persii Satire ’"—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
— Acervus Mercurii”—* Vescus” in Georgics iii. 175—ppian 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of [liad i.—aristophanes 
‘ Rane ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—LImitative 
Verse—* Felix quem faciunt,” &c. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—The 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankmevts— 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormont- 
street Chapel—Koman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham House 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenlaugh—Welton House. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—0. K.— 
Ladies’ Clubs—Zvedone—Berkeley-square M ystery— Wife Selling 
—he ‘Telephone—xcrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo— 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—obacco in Englaud— 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American State 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors— Wistletue—: riants— 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalyar—Green Eyes— Beat- 
montague —Secret Chambers in Ancient ifouxes—The Bonxpart- 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—bema? 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Kegistet 
—Arum-in-arm—KE, U.—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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NOW READY, UNIFORM WITH MR. CRUTTWELL’S ‘ HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE.’ 
In crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi—509, price 8s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE DEATH OF DEMOSTHENES. 


By F. B, JEVONS, M.A., Tutor in the University of Durham, 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co. 12, Exeter-street, Strand, W.C, 





AUSTRALIAN ESSAYS. 


By FRANCIS W. L. ADAMS, 


Author or ‘Leicester: an Autobiography,’ &c. 


“A compact volume. ....Quite worth the money for the information they convey and the views 
illustrate of men and manners in the Antipodes.”"—Army and Navy Gazette. 


they 


‘* Among the essays are two that contrast the salient aspects of civilization in Sydney and Melbourne 


with a good deal of cleverness,”—Saturday Review. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO’S LIST. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


The ILIAD of HOMER: a Translation (with Greek Text). 


J. G. CORDERY, British Resident at Hyderabad. 





“* 8tady Irish history.” — Mr, Gladstone, 
** This is the most serviceable handbook.”—Jrish Monthly. 


The KINGDOM of IRELAND: 


Times to the Union with Great Britain, By C. G. WALPOLE, M.A. Second Edition. 6s. 


With 2 Maps and 10 Full-Page L)lustrations, 


A YEAR in BRAZIL. With Notes on the Abolition of Slavery, 


Finances of the Empire, Religion, Meteorology, Natural History, &c. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s, 
‘“* The naturalist will find much to interest him,”—Fiedd, 


With 107 Illustrations, 


MICROBES, FERMENTS, and MOULDS. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s, 
Crown &vo. cloth, 5s 


MARY STUART: a Sketch and a Defence. By Gurarp Dantet. 





4to. sewed, 2s. 6d. 


The CENTURY GUILD HOBBY HORSE. No. III. 


aaa Burial of Stephen,” by William Strang, and Contributions by the Century Guild of Artists, i 
eady 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


A FEW TRANSLATIONS from VICTOR HUGO, 


POETS. By MARY CHARLOTTE CHAVENNES. 


1, Paternoster-square, 


By 


a Short History from the Earliest 


the 


By HASTINGS C. DENT, C.E, F.L.S. F.R.G.S. 


By E. L. Trovessarr. 


[/nternational Scientific Series, 


With Fron- 


s now 


and other 





SOAP. 


P EA R §’ 


SOAP. 


SOAP. 


SOAP. 





THE BEST BLACK INK KNOWN. 
DRAPER’S INK (DICHROIC). 


When this Ink is used writing becomes a pleasure. 
May te had from all Stationers. 
London Depét: HayDEN & Co, 10, Warwick-square, E.C, 
Sole Manuafacturers—BEWLEY & DRAPER, Dublin, 








J. & R. MAXWELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


- 
THE GREAT FRBNCH AUTHU« 8 FAMOUS LOVE STORY. 
THE ONLY AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 
Inl vel at all Libraries, price 10s. 6d. ext:a cloth (post, 6d.), 
The ROMANCE of a MUMMY. By 
ot OM GAUTIER Translated by M. YOUNG. 
“The lineal ancestor of ‘Salamhd.’ Exact in er dramatically 
fanciful. in an alluring, origina: manner. "'—Larow 
« The meee crew is wonderfully interesting.’ ontioent Journal 
“ The past glories of Egypt are painted with the hand of a master.” 


Lioyd’ 
“«One of the most remarkable literary importations of the se.son. A 
fascinating addition to the curiosities of mo.ern ticuion.”—Pertod. 
“LA BELLE AMERICAINE” IN ALL HER SPLENDOUR, 
In 1 vol. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d half-morocco (post, 4d.), 


VIRGINIA the AMEKICAN, By Charles 
EDWARDBS. This study of our fair American Cousin exhibits the 
critic’s talent and that of a versa’ile novelist. 

“Mr. Edwardes is a writer of unfiagying and genuine spirit.” 
Whitehali Review. 
CHEAP EDITION OF A FAVOURITE NOVEL. 
Price 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-m -rocco (postage, 4d.), 


HIS GOOD ANGEL. By Arthur Ready. 


His Good Ange!’ is a remarkably clever society nevel.’’—Life. 
* Ie has a rattling plot, and is full of action ''—Academy. 
“Tc is seldom that a nove! of such all-rouad merit comes under the 
eviewer’s notice.""—Publi Opinion 
HOW MISOGYNISTS ARE CAPTIVATED. 
Cheap Edition, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cioth; 3s. half-mvrocco (post, 4d. 
MISOGYNY and the MAIDEN. By Paul 
HING, Author of * Beau'ieu,’ &c. 
os mt . cleverly written. ""—Athenaum. 
* Mr. Cushing has written a clever book.’’—Academy. 
“The interest of the story is never allowed to flag. '—Saturday Review. 
A FAVOURITE NOVEL BY A FAVOURITE AUTHOR 
Cheap Edition, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco, 
WHEN WE TWO PARI ED. By oom 
DOUDNEY, Author of ‘A Woman's Glory,’ 
“ A pleasant story, drawn with a thoroughly sympathetic hand.’ 
Atheneum, 
CHEAP eta age EDITION OF * ‘RITA'S NOVELS. 
Price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-mvrocco (post, 4d_), 
6 
A SINLESS SECRE: I. By Rita,” Author 
of ‘ Dame Durden,’ * Corinna,’ &c. 
“ Pull of pathetic episodes and charming love passages.’'— World. 
*THE PARISIAN LIBRARY " 
AUTHORIZED CUPYRIGHT TRANSLATION. 
Tilustrated, ls. paper cover; ls. 6d cloth (post, 2d ), 


%o ‘ ’ 

The WIFEB’s SACKIFICE (‘ Martyre!’). By 
ADOLPHE D'ENNERY. Translated by H. SUILHEKLAND ED- 
WARDS. Played with success at Londun Theaues 

This is the Second Volume of “ The Parisian Library’’—the latest 
woras by the foremost Foreign Romancers. 

The Morning Post says :— * Mes srs Maxwell are doing good work in 
issuing the * Parisian Library '; the transia:ions are thoroughly fluent, 
whilst preserving all the qualities of the origivals.’ 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, 
St. Bride-street ; and Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, K.C,; 
and at all Libraries, Bookstalls, Bookse:lers’, &c. 


HGINIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD -8STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON —Established 1782 
jurances against Loss by Fire =e sguenns npony in all parts of 
we World. Loss Claims promp 
WILL ror Cc. eta 
FRANCIS B. MACDUNALD. 


HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 








Joint 
taries. 





FURNISH your 


MOEDER’'S HIKE SYSTEM, 
The Originai, Best, and most Liberal, 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Particulars, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimoniais, post free. 
F. MOBDBK, 245, 249, 250, Tottennam Court-road; amd 19, 20, and 2), 
Morw . W. Betablished i862 
ALSO FORK HIRE ONLY. 


GTICKPHAST PASTE, for Securing Scraps, &c. 
Cheaper and cleaner than gum. With strong crush, Une Shilling. 
HUNDRED-OCUPY COPYING INK. 

100 good Copies from one writing, Hail-a-Crown. Sold everywhere. 


FRIEDRICH SHALL 








THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT 
MINERAL WATER, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 

By reason of an improved method of caption, by which 
dilution is avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be 
found now to be of CONSIDERABLY GREATER 
STRENGTH and EFFICACY than heretofore. 


The ordinary dose is a large wineglassful (4 ounces), taken 
fasting. Most efficacious and more acceptable to the palate 
when heated or mixed with an equal quantity of very hot 
water. 


“I know nothing at all equal to FRIEDRICHSHALL, 
The LONGER it is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.” 

Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S, London, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The Hest Kemedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEAKTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and IN DIGES/ LON 
and safest Aperient for De icate © ‘onsututions, Ladies, Children, 


and Infant. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK NOW IN THE PRESS.—Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 1és.; Large-Paper Copies, demy 4to. (only 100, each numbered, for sale), 32s, 
A HISTORY of PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS and ELECTIONEERING in the OLD DAYS. Showing the Stat. 


of Political Parties and Party Warfare at the Hustings and in the House of Commons from the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. Illustrated from the Original Political 


Lampoons, Pictorial Satires, and Popular Caricatures of the Times. By JOSEPH GREGO, Author of ‘ James Gillray, the Caricaturist : his Life, Werks, and Times,’ ‘ Rowiaew 
the Caricaturist : his Life, Times, and Works,’ &c. ’ 











COMMANDER CAMERON’S NEW BOOK OF ROMANCE AND ADVENTURE.—Nearly ready, in crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette by P. Macnab, 5s. cloth, 
The CRUISE of the ‘ BLACK PRINCE” PRIVATEER. By Verney Lovett Cameron, R.N. C.B. D.C.L. 
NEW VOLUME OF TRAVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR.’—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A VOYAGE tothe CAPE. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘An Ocean Free Lance,’ ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ &e, 


[ Shortly, 











Shortly, in 3 vols. at all the Libraries, 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL, The EVIL GENIUS. Pa 
BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POEMS. Collected and Revised by the Author. Beautifully printed on hand-made 


paper and bound in buckram, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


POEMS by WALT WHITMAN, Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by William Michael Rossetti. A New 


Edition. With a Steel-Plate Portrait. Crown 8vo. printed on hand-made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


MISCELLANIES: Essays. By Algernon C. Swinburne. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 12s, 
‘¢ The essays are full of fine criticism—the criticism that is the rare growth of an exquisite and passionate sense of beauty—pruned and restrained by a sound are ~ 4 judgment.” 
it. James's Gazette, 


A HISTORY of IRELAND, from the UNION to the INTRODUCTION of Mr, GLADSTONE’S BILL. By Justin £. 
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McCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Jn the press, 
n EXH 
A SECRET of the SEA, &c. By Brander Matthews. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. [In the press, weed at 
COLONIAL FACTS and FICTIONS: Humorous Sketches. By Mark Kershaw. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, ; cloth, "ome 0 
2s. 6d. (Jn the press, from the 
To be ready immediately, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TERESA ITASKA, and OTHER STORIES. By Avery Macalpine, _3, West 
XLO 
NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO & WINDUS’S CHEAP POPULAR = NOVELS. G 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp at 2s. 6d. — 
By GRANT ALLEN. By J. BERWICK HARWOOD. | By JAMES RUNCIMAN. Mada 
Strange Stories. | Philistia, ag | Pn ema gn Miss | 
By WALTER BESANT. B aenanlongesin gigs ; 
p ea y Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. | 
ounce eo The Lover’s Creed. an me, A CARE RUSSELL. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. By R. ASHE KING. : —. 
Matt. . | Foxglove Manor. A Drawn + <i *R ~. — R. SIMS. B. 
By HALL CAINE. ‘The Wearing of the Green.” | “The Ring o' — ot Coleg 
The Shadow of a Crime. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. | square, L 
By WILKIE COLLINS. The Way of the World, ume —- 
*T say No.” A Bit of Human Nature. — By MARK TWAIN ME. 
By C. E. CRADDOCK. | ’ , avin, 
*The tesla of the Great Smoky Mountains, The Oe Fn ICE O'HANLON. Huckleberry Finn. Penneylv 
By CHARLES GIBBON. ; By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 1886-7.—1 
Fane Free. | a‘ | Princess seesetlle OUIDA. Farnell’s Folly. address 1 
y Mead an ream, | 
By BRET HARTE. | By ELEANOR C. PRICE. nim - 
*Maruja. ee...» A eh PD | Beauty and the Beast. ments.— 
NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO & WINDUS’S POPULAR SHILLING NOVELS. x 
These may also be had in cloth, at ls. 6d. each. — 
The SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By R, Louis Stevenson. A BARREN TITLE. By T. W. Speight, Author of ‘ Mysteries of T™? 
OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Edited by Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. ene = 
DOOM! an Atlantic Episode. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. BEYOND the GATES, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. bE 
CURLY: an Actor’s Story. By John Coleman. ' An OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. LI 
Fr 
THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. rubject. 
Latest Volumes, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. — 
The MASTER of the MINE. By Robert Buchanan. Frontispiece | BABYLON. By Grant Allen. Illustrated by P. MacNab. N* 
FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. By D. Christie Murray. With CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. By Sarah Tytler. Otices 
The TALK of ‘the TOWN By James Payn. [Illustrated by Harry | NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Sarah Tytler. oly 
Furniss. ’ yn. Y The HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Sarah Tytler. 
LOVE—or a NAME. By Julian Hawthorne. LADY BELL, By Sarah Tytler, ¥. 
A HARD KNOT. By Charles Gibbon. BEAUTY and the BEAST. By Sarah Tytler. —- 
SOIENCE GOSSIP. Edited by Dr, J. E. Taylor. The August Number is now ready, with many Illustrations, price J “~ 
— ” oe F.J., ca 
eee el -_ Shilling Monthly, Contents for August:—-Mohawks, By M.E. Braddon. Illustrated by P. Macnab. QUB 
By W. H. Stacpoole.—JUMPING to 4 CONCLUSION. By Mary Geoghegan THAT OTHE PERSON | | NTDCHANNBL. By Edward G. Salmon.—“\ FAREWELL’ Bf jit 
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